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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. —We trust that readers 
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newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator ” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 
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T OPIC: Ss OF THE DAY. 
—— ee 

UR Italian Allies have sustained a grave and unexpected 
reverse in the Julian Alps on their eastern front. ‘Ten days 

ago they were holding the whole Isonzo line—oxcept round 
Yolmino—well within Austrian territory. To-day they are in full 
retreat towards the Tagliamento, thirty or forty miles west of their 
frontier. The strong positions on the lofty Bainsizza and Carso 
plateaux which they had won in two years of strenuous fighting 
have been evacuated, as well as Gorizia. ‘The enemy in his turn 
has invaded Italy and occupied the important town of Udine. It 
is a tragic reversal of a situation which up to ten days ago seemed 
most promising. Happily the defeat is by no means irretrievable. 
(reat Britain and France are close at hand, and both can and 
will lend immediate aid. We could not send troops to the help 
of Rumania or Serbia, but we can speedily assist the Italians 
in their hour of need. We shall do our best, as General Smuts said 
on Monday, to defend Itaky, and we shall stand by her to the end. 








The Second and Third Italian Armics had been conducting a 
successful offensive along the Isonzo from below Tolmino to the 
sea, Above Tolmino, to the east of the river, they held the lofty 
Monte Nero, but the enemy still held Tolmino and the western 
bank opposite to it. Here a German force, brought from 
Russia, was secretly concentrated under Marshal von Mackensen. 
On Wednesday week, favoured by rain and mist, the Germans 
suddenly attacked the Italian lines in this sector, held by two 
brigades of the Second Army. Usimg their new gas, they met with 
“feeble resistance,’ according to General Cadorna, and broke 
right through the defences. Pushing across the Isonzo, the enemy 
took Mount Matajuz early on the Thursday, and thus gained access 
to the Natisone Valley leading to the plain behind the Italian 
armies about Gorizia. They had in fact turned General Cadorna’s 
left flank. With the swift decision of a great commander, General 
Cadorna ordered the immediate evacuation of the Isonzo positions. 
The Italians fell back in good order, destroying what they could 
not take away, but saving much of their artillery, including the 
British guns, 








The enemy pressed their advantage on the left flank, occupying 
Cividale last Saturday and Udine, which had been the Italian 
headquarters, on Tuesday. Meanwhile the main body of the 
Italian Second Army withdrew westwards, abandoning Gorizia 
last Sunday and Cormons on Monday. The Third Italian Army 
holding the Carso then began to retire, after having repelled a 
series of violent attacks, and having destroyed all the bridges over 
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the MEN Isonzo. The next natural my of Giteies is the Taglia- 
mento, which runs from the neighbourhood of Titian’s birthplace, 
Pieve di Cadore, eastward parallel to the Carnic frontier, and then 
southward parallel to the Julian frontier, from which it is about 
forty miles distant. It is reasonable to hope that General 
Cadorna may hold this line. The Isonzo retreat has involved 
also the withdrawal of the corps holding the Pontebba Pass 
on the north-east frontier, as the Udine- Villach railway on which it 
depends for supplies may be cut further south by the invaders. 
The Italian left flank in the hills is thus threatened. I). is possible 
also that the enemy may attempt again to break out of the Trentino 
in General Cadorna’s rezr. But the Italian Commandor-in-Chief, 
who has achieved so many successes since 1915, and who parried 
and foiled a similar thrust from the Trentino last year, is not the man 
to be dismayed by misfortune. The retreating armies are fighting 
vigorous rearguard actions west of Udine, and the nation behind 
them is calm and united. If the enemy thought to arouse dis- 
sension in Italy by this sudden blow, he never made a groater 
blunder, 





Sir Douglas Haig maintains his relentless pressure on the Flanders 
front. In concert with the French, he attacked on a wide front on 
Friday week, from the Menin road northward to the swamps west of 
Houthulst Forest. The Canadians forced their way along the main 
ridge to the southern outskirts of Passchendaele. English troops 
pressed through the flooded ground at the foot of the ridgo east of 
Poelcappelle. The French on the left crossed the St. Jansbeek, 
with the water up to their shoulders, and took the village of 
Draeibank. Continuing their alvance last Saturday and Sunday, 
with the help of the Belgians on their left, the French cleared the 
Ypres-Dixmude road to a point beyond Merckem, and thus began to 
neircle Houthulst Forest on the west just as we are flanking it on 
the east. On Tuesday our men renewed the attack on a narrow 
front. This time the Canadians carried the high position known as 
Crest Farm and advanced to the western edge of Passchendaele, 
while to the north the Londoners and the Naval Division heroically 
struggled a little further through the slime. We now hold two-thirds 
of the ridge which is the main bulwark of Flanders. It is only the 
deep and tenacious Flanders mud, not the enemy, which delays our 
irresistible advance towards the plain of Bruges. 


The Air Services, besides continuing their attacks on the enemy 
billets and aerodromes in Flanders, have during the past week made 
four raids into Germany. Our airmen twice attacked the important 
railway junction at Saarbriicken, doing much damage and destroying 
a train. They also bombed the munition works at Pirmasens, 
twenty miles south-east of Saarbriicken, and the steelworks at 
Vélklingen. These raids on the industrial region east of Metz are 
calculated to injure the enemy’s communications and to reduce his 
supply of munitions. In the four raids only four of our machines 
were lost. 





The French completed their great victory of last week on the 
Aisne front by pushing the enemy across the Oise-Aisne Canal. 
They captured during the five days of their offensive no fewer than 
11,157 prisoners and 180 guns. ‘I'he French are now in the valley 
beyond the western half of the Chemin des Dames ridge, and have 
begun to drive the enemy from the slopes of the eastern half, to 
which he still clings. The bitterly contested Froidmont Farm was 
taken on Saturday last, and the other positions, which can now be 
enfiladed from the west and attacked from the south, are doomed. 
Thus the southern arm of the great German salient in France has 
lost its strongest natural defences. The Hindenburg line is cracking 
north of Soissons as well as in Flanders. 


There is little news from the Russian front. The German Fleet 
in the Gulf of Riga last week bombarded two of the small Esthonian 
ports. No fresh landings were attempted, and the detachments 
which obtained a footing on the Verder Peninsula were withdrawn. 
The enemy's retirement for a distance of twenty miles on the inland 
front east of Riga was followed by an attempt to extend his lines 
along the coast, but the Russians stood firm. The Russian General 
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Staff reported almost every day enemy efforts to fraternize with the 
Russians. In some cases Russian troops responded to the treacherous 
evertures, for the sake of getting the forbidden vodka, and were 


shelled by their own artillery. 





General Allenby, of whose army. in Palestine we have heard 
little for months past, has now dealt the Turks a sharp blow. On 
Wednesday, after a night march, his troops attacked Beersheba, 
the old town, twenty-five miles south-east of Gaza, which is still 
as in Biblical times the outpost of Palestine on the edge of the 
Sinai Desert. The infantry attacked the town from the west, 
while the cavalry, making a circuit, approached it on the east. 
The Turks fought well, but our men were too good for them and 
occupied Beersheba in the evening. The Beersheba garrison thus 
ceases to be a menace to General Allenby’s right flank and to his 
communications. 


Last week we lost thirteen merchantmen over 1,600 tons and 
four smaller vessels by mine or submarine attack. In the previous 
week we had lost eighteen large and eight small ships. It is note- 
worthy that only one vessel is reported to have been attacked 
without success. The enemy is more wary, perhaps, or less ready 
to waste torpedoes. 


Enemy aircraft visited our shores on Monday and Wednesday 
nights, crossing the South-East Coast. On Monday they were 
met and driven back by our air patrols before they could penetrate 
far inland. On Wednesday they came in relays to London, before 
and after midnight, and disturbed the night’s rest of those who sit 
up late or do not sleep soundly, Only three out of thirty raiders 
passed the inner London defences. 


It was a just instinct which prompted the Times to suggest 
that there should be a ceremonial recognition of Wednesday, 
October 31st, the anniversary of the critical day in the First 
Battle of Ypres. We have no doubt that this recognition 
will grow, and that in years to come October 3lst, 1914, 
will be marked in letters of red as one of the sacred days 
in the history of the British Empire and of civilization. 
Already it is fair to say that the First Battle of Ypres was one of 
the “* decisive battles ” of the world. In this battle about a hundred 
thousand British soldiers were opposed to an enormously superior 
German army bent on reaching Calais, capturing the ports, and 
oceupying the who'e of Northern France. Between Lille and the 
sea the Germans had massed about three-quarters of a million men. 
Of course, the Germans ought to have got through. In a sense it 
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of what had been accomplished. We do not know whether 
the story is true, but as it is creditable to everyone concerned, and 
as (whether true or not) it suggests in a very human way the full 
significance of what happened on October 31st, 1914, we shall risk 
the indiscretion of telling it. It is said that Lord French felt that 
he must express his personalthanks to the 2nd Worcesters, but that 
when he saw the shattered and exhausted fragments of the battalion 
in front of him his emotion was so deep that he could not trust 
himself to speak. He deputed a subordinate to convey to them the 
message. he had prepared, but this officer also found that emotion 
held him inarticulate. Silence and the language of looks had to be 
the only message, and perhaps it was the best.. We hope the story 
is true. 


The Prime Minister on Monday moved that the thanks of the 
House be given to the officers and men of the Navy and the Army, 
of the forces-from overseas, and of the mereantile marine, and 
that the House “doth acknowledge with grateful admiration the 
valour and devotion of those who have offered their lives in the 
service of their country.” Mr. Lloyd George’s long and interesting 
speech opened with an eloquent and well-deserved tribute to the 
Navy, which “ was like one of those internal organs, essential to 
life but of the existence of which we were not conscious until some 
thing went wrong.” The Navy, he said, “had been the anchor 
of the Allied cause.” If the Grand Fleet had had little opportunity 
of fame, that was its merit, as well as a proof that the enemy 
admitted its supremacy. 





Mr. Lloyd George spoke of the old Army which, like Win- 
kelried, “gathered the spears of the Prussian legions into 
its breast and in perishing saved Europe.” He _ praised the 
Territorials, who held the breach while the vast armies that 
sprang out of the ground at Lord Kitchener’s bidding made ready 
for the fray. He reminded the House that England alone had 
contributed three-fourths of the Army of the Empire, while the 
Dominions had sent between seven and eight hundred thousand 
men to help us. He paid a special tribute to the Air Service— 
“the cavalry of the clouds”—and he singled out Lord French, 
Sir Douglas Haig, and General Maude, among the commanders, 
for well-earned praise. As Mr. Asquith said afterwards, ‘ we are 


| face to face in this war with acts and with emotions which are too 


large for speech,” but our fighting men have earned the tributes 
which the leaders of all parties in the House combined with the 
Prime Minister to pay them. 





The Germans, who affect to sneer at Americans as dollar 





is a military discredit to them that they did not. 
not press this point so far as to seem to diminish in the least 
degree the immortal glory won by the British Army. 


The Germans have said that before the First Battle of Ypres 
they had already run short of ammunition. Whether this be true 
or not, the number of their guns and the amount of ammunition 
they used were out of all proportion to our own reply. The critical 
moments of the battle occurred between two and three o'clock 
on the afternoon of October 31st, 1914. The First Division were 
holding the Menin-Ypres road and Gheluvelt, and they were hurled 
backwards by a tremendous attack. According to all human 
reckoning, it seemed that the position was lost. No military com- 
mander could have reasonably counted upon the division rallying 
and holding its ground against such an overwhelming onslaught. 
{t is generally believed that Lord French when he received the 
news made up his mind to retire, as of course prudence and foresight 
alike required. 


But. then the miraculous happened: Brigadier-General Charles 
FitzClarence decided to attempt the recapture of Gheluvelt. 
was an open gap of five hundred yards between the village and the 
South Wales Borderers, who had not retired and were holding on 
magnificently. General FitzClarence ordered the 2nd Worcesters 
to fill the gap. Their charge across open ground under Major 
Hankey was a brilliant affair. Never perhaps was the rifle-fire of 
troops advancing under a rain of shrapnel so accurate and so well 
controlled. Here was the test of training. It is probably no 
exaggeration to say that no troops in the world could have been 
found to do this exact thing except mem of the first British Expe- 
ditionary Force—the most highly trained troops, we believe, that 
ever took the field in the history of war. The 2nd Worcesters were 
in open order; they had none of that sense of solidity and support 
which seems to mean so much to the German soldier, and yet they 
drove the German line back. 
position was saved. 


We have hoard it said that when some few days later the 2nd 
Worcesters were withdrawn from the line to rest, there was a re- 
markable illustration of the intensity of Lord French’s appreciation 


But we must | 


worshippers, will be disagreeably impressed by America’s readiness 
to spend her dollars on the war. The second Liberty Loan of 
£600,000,000 has been a triumphant success. Over ten million 
persons have subscribed for bonds to a total amount exceeding 
£1,000,000,000, and the whole cost of advertising the Loan, on a 
scale such as America has never known before, was borne by private 
citizens. By a happy coincidence there came, just before the lists 
were closed, the first American bulletin from the fighting-line, 
where some American battalions, supported by American guns, 
are now holding trenches side by side with the French. America 
is pouring out her money like water in the cause of civilization, and 
her young men in their millions will soon be fighting for the great 
ideals that are at stake. The echo of the first shot fired by these 
“embattled farmers”’ in France must have resounded through Ger- 
many like a death-knell. 

M. Barthou, the new French Foreign Minister, made his first 
statement of policy in the Chamber on Thursday week. He 
declared that Alsace-Lorraine must be restored to France. Germany 





Gheluvelt was retaken and. the | 





There | must be compelled to make reparation and restitution, and to give 


| guarantees of a durable peace. The Socialists, who nurse an old 
| grudge against M. Barthou as the author of the Three Years’ 
| Military Service Bill, though it undoubtedly saved France in this 
| war, demanded that he should define the nature of the guarantees 
which he proposed to exact. M. Barthou declined to enter into 
a discussion which would be premature and dangerous. When the 
Chamber divided, the Government were supported by 288 votes 
against 137, but 150 members abstained from voting, thus leaving 
| M. Barthou’s position insecure. The Allied Conference will perhaps 
| help to clear up the political situation in France and in the other 
Allied countries. 


The Italian Ministry led by the veteran Signor Boselli was de- 
feated in the Chamber on Thursday week by 314 votes to 96, and 
| resigned. Its fall occurred on the morrow of the great enemy 
offensive on the Isonzo, but was in no way connected with that 
disastrous episode. The Ministry as a whole had ceased to inspire 


confidence, though some of its members, and especially Baron 
Signor Orlando, 





Sonnino, the Foreign Minister, are highly popular. 
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who has been Minister of the Interior since last year, speedily 
formed a new Cabinet, in which he and Baron Sonnino retain their 
old posts, while Signor Nitti has replaced Signor Careano at the 
Treasury, and Signor Bissolati, hitherto a Minister without port- 
folio, has taken the Ministry. of Public Assistance and Pensions. 
In the face of the peril in Venetia, all parties have rallied round 
the Government, except the advanced Socialists, who, as in Russia 
and elsewhere, have no sense of patriotism..: 


Spain, like Italy, had a Cabinet crisis at the end of last week, 
but has not been equally fortunate in solving it. Seiior Dato, the 
Conservative leader, who brought the country through the industrial 
disturbances of August, was invited by the King to resign. The 
dissatisfaction of the Army with the Spanish political system is 
understood to be the main cause of Sefior Dato’s retirement. The 
“Defence Committees” formed among the infantry regiments 
have published a violent attack onthe two Constitutional parties, 
who are accused of entirely ignoring “ morality, justice, equity, and 
respect for law,” and of leading the country “ to ruin, and perhaps 
to dishonour.” German mischiefmakers have probably accen- 
tuated party passions in Spain, but the discontent in the Army is 
of old standing and has nothing to do with the war. It is im- 
probable that the usual shuffling of portfolios from one party to 
the other, on what the Spaniards call the “rotativist” principle, 
will remove the military grievances. 


An Amsterdam correspondent of the Times states that the 
German Admiralty, early in 1916, advocated an unrestricted 
submarine war, affirming that it would compel Great Britain to 
conclude peace within six months. Herr Helfferich, in a secret 
memorandum of February 26th, 1916, which the correspondent 
has seen, pointed out that the Admiralty’s assumptiofi was not 
proved, and he invited the Chancellor to consider the politica] 
effects of submarine outrages, which would probably force America 
to go to war. “The danger remains,” he concluded, “ that the 
reaction of a new submarine war on Germany will be more fatal 
to us than the strongest conceivable injury of England. According 
to my personal view, the danger is so grave that it should only be 
accepted if the economic, financial, and military situation leaves 
us no other choice.” Herr Helfferich’s protest, which doubtless 
postponed. the new submarine war for a year, has been amply 
justified by the event. 


It is stated by La Métropole, the Belgian journal published in 
London, that Germany recently made an offer of peace to the 
Belgian Government, through a Belgian manufacturer who was sent 
to Paris by Baron von Lancken, the German political adviser at 
Brussels. Belgian and French delegates were to meet the enemy 
delegates at Berne. The preliminary conditions included the 
restoration of Belgian independence with an indemnity, and the 
convocation of a Peace Conference at Brussels under the presidency 
of King Albert. The Belgian Government naturally refused this 
hypocritical offer, the sole purpose of which was to divide the Allies. 
Those who still try to believe that the word of a German official 
has.any value may be reminded that the German Government, 
through Munir Pasha, who is implicated in the Bolo affair, tried 
to open negotiations with France on the understanding that she 
should divide Belgium with Germany. Each Ally in turn has 
doubtless been tempted with offers of the sort, but they have been 
and will be made in vain. 


Brazil, which severed relations with Germany in April last, 
declared war upon her on Friday week. The President had drawn 
the attention of the Brazilian Congress to the fact that four Brazilian 
ships had been sunk by German submarines and that this constituted 


a state of war. Congress with virtual unanimity authorized him 
tomake reprisals. The crew of the German gunboat ‘ Eber,’ lying 
in Bahia Harbour, blew her up rather than surrender. The German 
merchantmen that took refuge in Brazilian ports were seized last 
spring and are being used for the Allies. The German Government 
will doubtless try to make their own people believe that Brazilian 
hostility does not count. But Brazil was the South American 
State in which the Germans had worked hardest to acquire both 
commercial and political power. Her entry into the war beside the 
Allies puts an end to one of the most ambitious and promising of the 
German schemes to secure “‘ a place in the sun.” 


On Thursday week the House of Commons passed the clause 
of the Franchise Bill which will legalize proxy voting at a General 
Election. Sailors and fishermen at sea and soldiers serving on 
stations so far distant that their postal votes would take more than 
eight days to reach this country will be entitled to nominate proxies 
who may vote for them. No person save a parent, brother, or 
sister may act as proxy for more than two of the absent ‘voters, 





so that the possibility of election agents collecting and manipulating 
hundreds of votes is excluded. The Government will determine the 
military areas to which the proxy scheme will apply. Proxy 
papers will be sent to these areas and distributed through the 
military aythority acting as a registration officer. The experiment 
will terminate a year after the war ends, unless the House decides 
otherwise on the Report stage of the Bill. It may be hoped that 
the vast majority of the men on active service will be enabled to 
record their own votes by post. 


In a thin House on Thursday week the Government proposal to 
pay landowners a royalty of ninepence a ton for petroleam found 
under their land was rejected by 44 votes to 35. ' The Bill vesting 
all discoveries of petroleum in the State had provoked little criticism, 
but the proposal to pay a small royalty, which Mr. Long described 
as a fair compromise, was.opposed by some Liberal and Labour 
Members and defeated. Upon this Mr. Long accepted a motion 
to report progress, after a speech in which Mr. Dillon had invited 
the Government to resign; and some of the newspapers next day 
wrote as if the fate of the Government were trembling in the 
balance. It seems to us that the critics made a mountain 
out of a molehill. The theory that the House must accept every 
detail of a Government Bill or incur the odium of upsetting the 
Government is utterly undemocratic. The House has a full right 
to amend a Government measure of which, in the main, it approves, 
and the Government cannot claim verbal inspiration for their Bills 
without reducing the House to the pasition of an automaton. 
That a Bill which might increase our hom: supplies of oil, and 
might therefore assist in the prosecution ofthe war, should be 
delayed, or perhaps abandoned, because the House would not 
agree to a minor clause in it shows a defective sense of proportion. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Bonar Law moved a 
Vote .of Credit for £409,0)),009. Though the finanoial figures 
which Mr. Bonar Law passed in review were indeed alarming, he 
made them seem appreciably better than had been generally 
expected. Mr. McKenna even spoke of Mr. Bonar Law’s review as 
“ optimistic.” “ Anti-pessimistic,” corrected Mr. Asquith, and 
the phrase was accepted by every ons as the mot juste. Mr. Bonar 
Law explained that the gross daily expenditure was still about 
£6,500,000, or £1,099,0)9 in excess of the Budget estimate, but he 
mentioned several items of recoverable expenditure which reduced 
the true daily increase to £239,000. 


We have written elsewhere on the general expenditure, but may 
say here that the new Vote is to supply the necessary funds up to 
the first week in January. Mr. Bonar Law made a handsome 
acknowledgment of the great financial assistance which has come 
from the United States at a time when she herself is spending money 
at a heavier rate than any of the Allies, He had decided that the 
introduction of a Supplementary Budget would be against the 
interests of the country, but he warned the House that the second 
half of the year would be less favourable than the first half owing 
to the Government policy of subsidizing the loaf and largely increas- 
ing the pay of our sailors and soldiers. He compared the financial 
position in Germany with our own position, very much to our own 
advantage, and he expressed his confidence that, though we could 
not bear the strain indefinitely, it would not be want of money 
that would prevent us from winning the war. After the war the 
extent and rapidity of our recovery would depend upon our credit, 
and our credit in its turn would depend upon the nature of our 
victory. 


The Sinn Fein Party heid a Convention at the Dublin Mansion 
House on Thursday and Friday of last week to formulate a consti- 
tution for Ireland. Seventeen hundred delegates attended from 
twelve hundred Sinn Fein clubs, which are said to have two hundred 
and fifty thousand members. The “ provisional constitution ” 
which was adopted. denies the right of Great Britain to govern 
Ireland, and aims at establishing an independent Irish Republic. 
An executive was elected and instructed to convoke a “ constitu- 
tional assembly” as the “supreme national authority.” Mr. 
De Valera, who was chosen as President, advocated armed rebellion 
at the first opportunity for “driving out the invader from their 
shores.” Mr. Ginnell solemnly demanded “ reparation for the 
wilful destruction by England of Ireland’s industries and com- 
merce,” which have never been more prosperous than they are 
now; but apart from this there was nothing humorous in the 
proceedings. The militant Sinn Feiners mean business, and they 
must be taken seriously as a grave menace to Ireland and to the 
cause of Great Britain and all her Allies in this war. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
THE NEW BIRRELLISM. 

WHE New Birrellism appears to be a thing of more rapid 

and luxuriant growth than even the old. The Old 
Birrellism was always suggesting that the best cure for the 
ills of Ireland was some of the hair of the dog that was biting 
her. The New Birrellism proposes, not that we should have 
a taste of the hair, but that we should swallow the whole dog ! 
Incredible as it sounds, the Datly Mail and one of its vigorous 
colleagues in the Northcliffe Press, the Weekly Dispatch, are 
gravely suggesting that we should solve the Irish problem 
by handing over the maintenance of law and order in Ireland, 
and apparently even the direction of the Military and 
the Police, to a Committee nominated by the Convention 
which is now sitting to try to find a Constitution for Ireland. 
The proposal, as we understand it, is that the Convention 
should select what would be called an “ Advisory Com- 
mittee’ to the Lord-Lieutenant, which would eventually, 
if not at once, supersede the present fabric of Irish Government 
and would establish in its place an Irish Executive. The 
idea is so fantastic, nay, so insane, that our readers may be 
amazed at our considering the matter serious enough for 
discussion. We must remind them, however, that we have 
too often seen that what the Northcliffe Press thinks to-day 
the present Government think to-morrow. We feel, therefore, 
that sane people must lose no time in protesting against this 
last and worst project of the New Birrellism. It is a project 
for pacifying Ireland by breaking up the final bulwarks of law 
and order, and introducing into that unhappy country the 
chief phenomenon of revolution—an arbitrary Junto of irre- 
sponsible persons, nominated by a consultative body chosen 
in a hurry and very much at haphazard for a purpose wholly 
different from that of executive work, and devoid of any 
sanction, democratic or legal. 

We are all for giving the Convention not only a chance but 
the very best possible chance, and though well aware of certain 
grave dangers connected with its existence, we have always 
refrained from the slightest criticism, either as regards its work 
or its constitution. Nevertheless he would be no friend of 
the Convention, but indeed its deadliest enemy, who consented 
to its being used as a kind of Hibernian Soviet. To deflect it 
from its work of draftinga Constitution to that of choosing an 
Executive must mean the ruin of the Convention. Remember 
that consent to support and work with the Convention was 
given by the Irish Unionists, and especially the Unionists of 
North-East Ulster, on certain very clear and distinct under- 
standings and guarantees. These, however, would be auto- 
matically swept away if upon the Convention were placed the 
tremendous responsibility of choosing an Irish Executive. 
But the evils of the proposed scheme do not stop at the virtual 
ruin of the Convention and its work. It is practically im- 
possible in a country like Ireland that this flower of the 
New Birrellism could produce anything but a chaos far worse 
than that of the Easter Rebellion. That such chaos would 
be most welcome to the enemies of England, both in Ireland 
and abroad, is obvious. It would produce not merely a local 
rising like that in Dublin, but a general anarchy throughout 
the island. It would bring about a destruction of public 
order which would even affect that part of Ireland, the Six- 
County area, which hitherto has been kept absolutely free 
from tumult and rebellion owing to the support given to the 
Irish Executive by the Protestant and Unionist majority 
within. that area. 

-We shall be asked, perhaps, why we assume that a Com- 
mittee of Irishmen named by the Convention would not 
work. To prove that it would not work, one has only to 
consider who are the men who would be called upon to form 
this Irish Committee of Public Safety. Tried by this test, 
it collapses utterly. But we will not ourselves make a selec- 
tion of the men who would be likely to be chosen in such an 
experiment lest we should be charged with inventing a 
reductio ad absurdum, or of first making and putting up a 
man of straw and then triumphantly da to. him over. 
We will take the list of “ Probables” given by the Political 
Correspondent of the Weekly Dispatch—a publicist who is 
evideatly writing under the direct inspiration of the New 
Birrellists. After making the statement that “ prophecy 
is hazardous,” we are told by the writer in question “ that it 


is calculated that the new Administrative Council would be 
formed as follows ” :-— 
“MempBers NomMINaAten py Tar CoNVENTION, 
1. Sir Horace Plunkett. 
2. Lord Londonderry. 
3. My. Wilam O’Brien, M.P. 


4. Lord Midleton. 
5. Mr. De Valera. 
6. Professor MacNeill. 
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ELEecTED BY ULSTER. 


1. Mr. Hugh Barrie, M.P. 3. Mr. Joseph Devlin, M.P, 
2. Col. Sharman Crawford, M.P. 4. A Labour representative, 





E.ectrep By Rest or Iretanp, 
1. Mr. John Redmond, M.P. 3. A representative H.M 
2. Mr. John Dillon, M.P. Lords- Lieutenant. : 
4. A representative of the Local 
Authorities.” 


of 


The Political. Correspondent, in order, we suppose, to show 
how perfect are his New-Birrellistic credentials, adds the 
following significant words :— 


** The way to bring the Sinn Feiners to reason is not to come down 
upon them with an iron hand, for that only advertises them and 
brings in adherents, but to take action which will make the people 
of Ireland ask themselves whether they are going to throw away 
the tangible good for the hypothetical and wholly visionary objects 
of the Sinn Feiners. The wild men are talking with thoatrical 
exuberance of establishing an independent Irish Republic, but this 
gesture to the gallery does not impress the sane forces, who base 
all the hopes of the pacification of Ireland on the success of the 
Convention and agree with Cardinal Logue that if the Convention 
fails chaos is inevitable. By anybody else but a violent partisan 
it must be admitted that Dublin Castle as an instrument of 
government has failed.” 


Then follows the usual conventional stuff about Dublin 
Castle with which we were all familiar in the day when 
Birrellism was first tried, and when the theory that calling 
a tiger “* Poor pussy ” really did turn it into a cat was in full 
swing. 

‘But how do you know it will not answer now? The Olid 
Birrellism did not go far enough. The Old Birrellism had 
not got the Convention to support it. The New Birrellism, 
by the aid of the Convention, will be able to achieve really 
great thifigs. We shall see the chief Sinn Feiners not merely 
killed by kindness, but, with Mr. De Valera a member of the 
Advisory Council, we may even see Sinn Fein as a whole 
committing “ hara-kiri’’ and embracing Nationalism in a 
dying ecstasy of reasonableness and _ generosity. The 
Sinn Fein lion shall eat Castle straw like the Redmondite ox 
and the O'Brienite wolf dwell with the Home Rule lamb; a 
sucking child (borrowed from the Convention) shall put his hand 
upon the den of the German cockatrice ; and a weaned child 
(qualified no doubt by a hunger strike in Mountjoy Prison) 
shall be their leader.’ 

We shall not trust ourselves to protest against the specific 
proposals of the New Birrellism in our own words. Our protest 
shall be made in the language of those whom we think even 
our opponents would admit to be free from the “ passions and 
errors ’ of the Spectator. We take the following passage from 
the Report of the Royal Commission to which was entrusted 
the work of investigating the causes of the Irish Rebellion of 
1916. Here are some selections from the summing-up of the 
Commissioners :— 


** A flood of seditious literature was disseminated by the leaders of 
the Irish Volunteer party early in the war, and certain newspapers 
were suppressed, but action against the seditious Press was not very 
consistently taken, and prominent members of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party were strongly against newspaper suppression. . . . 
Seditious papers were published, pamphlets of a violent tone issued 
and circulated, paid organisers were sent throughout the country to 
enrol and drill volunteer recruits, and the leaders themselves were 
active in attending anti-recruiting meetings at which disloyal 
speeches were openly made. A considerable number of the younger 
members of the priesthood in certain districts joined in the move 
ment, and schoolmasters who were followers of Sinn Fein dissemi 
nated treason among the younger people through the medium of the 
Irish language. Action was taken against seditious newspapers and 
against certain paid organisers of the Irish Volunteer party, but this 
course was strongly opposed by members of the Irish Parliamentary 
party and the Nationalist Press. . . . Irishmen no doubt appreciate 
the maintenance of order, but they appear to have an inveterate 
prejudice against the punishment of disorder. . . . On the 18th 
December, 1915, a letter was sent by the Under-Secretary to the 
Chief Secretary, of which the following passage is an extract :— 
‘ What is Redmond up to with his comparisons between Ireland and 
Great Britain in the matters of police and crime? The present 
situation in Ireland is most serious and menacing.’ . . . It is now 4 
matter of common notoriety that the Irish Volunteers have been in 
communication with the authorities in Germany, and were for a long 
time known to be supplicd with money through Irish-American 
societies. This was so stated in public by Mr. John M‘Neill on the 
8th November, 1914. . . . In periods of peace it may be desirable 
in an orderly community to disregard some seditious utterances as 
mere vapouring, but when a country is engaged in a serious struggle 
sedition alters its aspect and becomes treason, dangerous to the 
country, and should promptly be suppressed. As stated by 51 
David Harrel in his evidence, the Irish people ‘ are easily led, and it 
is therefore the more incumbent on the Government to nip lawless- 
ness in the bud. Neglect in this respect has invariably led to things 
getting out of hand, with the result that strong repressive measures 
become necessary, and much hardship is imposed upon misled, but 
perhaps comparatively inoffensive, people.’ . . . It appoars to Us 
that reluctance was shown by the Irish Government to repress by 
prosecution written and spoken seditious utterances, and to suppros¢ 
the drilling and manceuvring of armed forces known to be under the 
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control of men who were openly declaring their hostility to your 
Majesty's Government, and their readiness to welcame and assist 
your Majesty's enemies. This reluctance was largely prompted by 
the pressure brought: to bear by the Parliamentary representatives 
of the Irish people, and in Ireland itself there developed a widespread 
belief that no repressive measures would be undertaken by the 
Government against sedition. This led to a rapid increase of pre- 
parations for insurrection, and was the immediate cause of the 
outbreak.” 

We ask our readers whether it is possible to imagine a more 
poignant argument against a trial of the Daily Mail’s sugges- 
tion than the condemnation of Birrellism here set forth. 
We see what was the result of not only giving the key of the 
powder magazine to our enemies, but also presenting them with 
a box of matches. Is it possible that we are about to do the 
same thing again, only on a larger scale ? 

If in the last resort we are told that the arguments we have 
put forward are only part and parcel of the usual English 
misunderstanding of the Irish temperament, and that if the 
Irish people choose to have a bold experiment made in their 
country (assuming for the moment that this is the mood of 
the Irish majority), it is not for us to forbid them, we would 
ask: By what possible right can this insane experiment be 
tried in North-East Ulster, an area where it is absolutely 
certain that it will be regarded by the majority of the people 
with horror and detestation ? Even if the Ireland in which 
the Roman Catholics and the enemies of the Union have a 
majority wishes to see whether organized chaos will not allay 
her troubles, she has no right to inflict an ordeal by Paradox 
and Folly on that part of Ireland which not only does not 
desire it, but which, we may remind the Government and the 
British people generally, consented to participating in the Con- 
vention only on the distinct understanding that no action 
whatever was to be taken by the Convention unless there was 
a virtual unanimity of recommendation! To appoint a 
body of men to see if they can agree upon certain Constitu- 
tional developments, and then suddenly to turn that body 
into the nominators of an Irish Executive, would be a breach 
of faith beyond all endurance. We should see the Government 
themselves doing what hitherto they have, in our opinion quite 
properly, refused to do—allew any external influences to 
interfere with the special and appropriate work of the Con- 
vention, which is calm discussion and impartial debate. The 
suggestion of putting the Convention to do the most 
disputable work possible, the work of selecting and estab- 
lishing an Irish Executive, is to throw the apple of dis- 
cord upon the table round which the Convention is now 
happily, and we hope usefully, sitting. 

If the object is to save the Convention by risking a new 
rebellion, as apparently it is, and if the Government have 
come to the conclusion that their own system of governing 
Ireland under a new and extended form of Birrellism is not 
going to work, then let them not try an exploded nostrum 
but have the boldness to strike out on an entirely new line. 
Let them substitute for the present civilian Viceroy a Military 
Governor, to whom the one instruction shall be to maintain 
law and order in Ireland till such time as the Convention 
shall have reported. Pending the Report of the Convention, 
let this Military Governor not merely proclaim but insist upon 
a political moratorium. The people of North-East Ulster have 
ever since the war began voluntarily enforced such a mora- 
torium in their area.’ As the Home Rule leaders are incapable 
of imposing such a moratorium upon the Sinn Feiners, 
let the work be done by an impartial Military Executive. 
A non-political soldier, commissioned to act the part of High 
Constable and maintain peace and quiet at all costs in Ire- 
land, would soon rally to himself those forces in favour 
of order and good government which exist even in Ireland. 
That is the way to save the work of the Convention. Very 
possibly it will be urged that it is now too late to pursue the 
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able distance on a front sixty or seventy miles long. Much of 
the retirement has been conducted through very difficult 
country, and no one who has read any military history will 
need to be told that a sudden and unexpected retirement under 
such conditions means the sacrifice of guns, ammunition, and 
stores of every kind. All this was brought about, as we have 
the authority of General Cadorna for saying, by the feeble 
resistance shown by some of the Italian troops at a point north 
of the line on which General Cadorna recently made his 
brilliant advance. Messages from Italy suggest that the troops 
which failed had had their minds saturated with enervating 
political doctrines, and if it be true that those doctrines were 
spread among soldiers who hitherto had enjoyed a time of 
comparative inactivity in their trenches, the combination of 
facts provides an explanation of what happened. Just that 
sort of psychological condition was produced which makes men 
unwilling or unable, or rather both unwilling and unable, to 
stand up against a heavy and unforeseen blow. But we 
know that what has been called a feeble resistance is the 
exception and not the rule in the Italian Army. We know 
this from experience. 

When we say that the British people have been moved to 
admiration by the fighting qualities of the Italian Army 
during this war, we are using no conventional phrase. _We 
have all come to the conclusion that the Italians have the true 
fighting spirit of the Latin, which is a very high spirit indeed. 
The sympathy throughout Great Britain with Italy in her 
grave trial is intensely real and deep. It is always difficult 
for one nation to test the sincerity of another nation’s feelings, 
because both are thinking in terms of their own temperament. 
The British and Italian temperaments are naturally very 
different, and we fear that a definition of exactly what we feel 
would be impossible, and would take too long even if we felt 
equal to the attempt. All we can do is to ask the Italians to 
believe that our sentiments mean exactly what we say they 
mean. We assure them that we speak the truth. A few 
days ago an Italian well known in the public life of his country 
was saying to the present writer that after spending some time 
in England he was unable to understand what he called 
the undercurrents of British thought about Italy. He felt 
that the two countries knew regrettably little about each 
other, and that there were several reservations and misunder- 
standings in our relations. It was perhaps natural for him 
to speak in this way, and yet the facts are very much simpler 
than he supposed. In our relations with Italy we have 
always suffered under the disadvantage of remoteness and 
absence of close commercial contact. Students, lovers of art, 
travellers, historians, indeed every one who has in him a 
capacity for admiring a brave, romantic, and liberty-loving 
people and a supremely beautiful country, admire and love 
Italy in a sense not evoked by any other country. But of 
course the people who belong to the classes we have named are a 
minority. Among the mass of the people there is necessarily 
a good deal of ignorance. But that this ignorance is not a 
refusal to sympathize, or to admire what is admirable, when the 
facts are brought before them has been proved over and over 
again. There has not often been such an outburst of almost 
uncontrollable enthusiasm for any heroic character belonging 
to another country as was aroused here by Garibaldi in the 
* sixties ” of last century. 

In the present war, again, the British people were greatly 
moved when they recognized that Italy had thrown in her 
fortunes with the Allies at a time when the military outlook 
for the Allies was quite uncertain. We all recognized that here 
was the action of people who were not sordid self-seekers, but 
were animated by high ideals and great principles. If there 
has been any kind of political misunderstanding between Italy 
and Great Britain during the war, it can be reduced to a single 
instance. As the present writer told his Italian visitor, English- 





course we recommend. Nevertheless it is worth trying. If 
the Sinn Feiners were made to understand that they would 
not be allowed to disturb Ireland till the Convention had 
reported, there is a chance, and we believe a fair chance, 
that they would not hazard their pinchbeck Revolution. 
Remember, too, that half the support now given to Sinn 
Fein comes from the fact that many people believe that 
Sinn Fein is going to win, and hold that it is therefore 
*ise to have a foot in the camp of the future rulers of 
Ireland. 





THE ITALIAN REVERSE. 


FINHE seriousness of the misfortune to the arms of Italy 

must at once be admitted. Even if the German state- 
ments are an exaggeration, there is. no dispute about the fact | 
that the Italian Army has had to fall back fora very consider | 


men have it firmly fixed in their minds that just as the war had 
its origin in the Serbian or South Slav question, so there is no 

uarantee against future wars unless that question is once and 
for all settled. The South Slavs must be made a thoroughly 
contented nation. It is at this point that the question has 
often suggested itself whether Italy would be willing to agree 
to terms satisfactory to the South Slavs. Regarded on the 
broadest grounds, the interests of the South Slavs and of Italy 
are of course identical. Both sides want security, and neither 
can have it if the other remains discontented. Happily we can 
refer to the whole of this question as an affair of the past, 
because nothing could be wiser or more temperate than the 
recent utterances of the Italian Press. Any doubt there may 
have been has been dismissed. All this is well known and is 
taken for granted here, but the present writer, having 
been anxiously questioned on such subjects by an Italian, 
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cannot but think that it is worth while to state the simple 
facts. 

Help has been promised to Italy in her hour of stress and 
trial, but we do not know in what shape the help will be sent. 
Even if we did know, it would be quite improper to discuss it. 
All that we want to say on this point is that, whatever decision 
may be taken in Great Britain—and we are quite sure that the 
same is true of France—-will be taken with a view to help Italy 
to the utmost. The help might be direct or indirect, or it 
might be both; and it would by no means follow that the 
indirect help would be less valuable than the direct. The in- 
direct help might indeed be very much more potent for the 
simple reason that it could be applied more quickly. We know 
full well that the Italiansare a sensitive people, and we must 
not forget that their sensitiveness will be associated in this 
case with the universal tendency of a nation in distress to judge 
by results which are visible to its own eyes. In these circum- 
stances it will be the urgent duty of every one possessed of a 
tolerable amount of military knowledge to explain to those 
who are unhappily not thus equipped that the problem of 
helping Italy is from first to last a military problem. It can 
be judged on no other grounds, and in time to come Italy 
would have sore cause for complaint against the management 
of the Allies’ strategy if merely popular demands in Italy—the 
strategy of the streets—were allowed to override the considered 
opinions of the military leaders of the Alliance. 

In conclusion, let: us express our conviction, which is a real 
conviction and not one assumed for the purpose of argument, 
that though the Italian reverse may indeed protract the war, 
it cannot make any difference to the ultimate issue. In this 
blow against Italy the Germans are trying dramatically to 
redress a balance which had been slowly and steadily goin 
against them. If any member of the German Great Genera 
Staff had been told at the beginning of the war that more than 
three years later he would be talking of a successful push 
against Italy as a major military movement, he would not have 
believed it. Germany is quite conscious of her growing weak- 
ness, and her sense of this weakness is, if the facts be read 
rightly, expressed in her feeling that this Italian adventure 
had become necessary. Germany is entitled to every military 
credit for her extremely skilful management of the blow, but 
in giving this credit we need not allow it to spoil our sense of 
proportion. The prospect of exhaustion in Germany is exactly 
the same to-day as it was before the blow against Italy. It 
should be remembered that in many of the great struggles of 
history the winning side had no clear evidence, almost up to 
the last moment, that it was really winning. In some cases 
there was even apparent evidence to the contrary. Throughout 
the Napoleonic Wars there was no general conviction in Great 
Britain that Napoleon could be beaten. In the Seven Years’ 
War Frederick the Great might well have been beaten if he 
had not been a sufficiently skilful diplomatist so to work upon 
the mind of Maria Theresa as to induce her to believe that he was 
a certain winner. She gave way to what was really moral or 
intellectual intimidation. Again, during the American Civil 
War many Northerners firmly believed that the South could 
never be beaten. They were able to point to startling facts in 
support of their opinion. Take for instance the memorable 
actions fought by General Early, who only a few months before 
the Southern cause collapsed actually advanced upon 
Washington. and extorted levies from whole districts of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. 





THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


()** of the most curious political episodes in the war 

has been the determined support given by a good many 
British Liberals to the idea of maintaining the Hapsburg 
Empire after the war. “ Hands off the Austrian Empire!” 
has almost become a motto to write upon a Radical banner. 
The idea is reinforced at every turn by assertions or suggestions 
that Austria-Hungary is only in a minor degree to blame 
for the war, and that she ought therefore to be treated far 
more leniently than Germany. What seems to be strangely 
forgotten is that the war definitely had its origin in the insane 
treatment of the Serbian question by Austria. The oppression 
of all the South Slav peoples, and the pertinacious refusal of 
Austria to recognize the reality and sincerity of the interest 
of Russia in her own kith and kin, were the breeding-grounds 
of the war spirit. Over and over again, many years before 
wart broke out, we pointed to the South Slav qfestion as the 
danger-point in Europe. Our alarms proved only too well 
founded. It is beside the point for any one to argue now that 
Austria-Hungary was by far the weaker member in a partner- 
ship guilty of an infamous crime, for so long as the conditions 
which made that crime possible remain the crime can be 





repeated. Whether it would be repeated in future years 
with or without the connivance and instigation of Germany 
is another of those questions which do not very much matter, 
The essential thing is to rid ourselves of the dangerous con- 
ditions. The discontents of the Jugo-Slavs were the cradle 
of the war. No more of the horrific children of Mars must be 
allowed to be nurtured in that cradle. Weshould have thought 
that this was a truth about which all the yearnings and 
sentiments of men who call themselves Liberals and Dempo- 
crats and Nationalists would centre. But no; we were 
wrong. It is among. those who style themselves Liberals 
and Democrats in a special degree over and above their 
fellows that we find the strongest desire to preserve the 
Austrian Empire, and the most patent willingness to postpone 
to other considerations—almost, one might say, to any other 
Consideration—the aspirations of the small pationalities 
within the Austrian Empire. 

It is time to speak out plainly, and to say that these men 
are identifying fai Sat with a political idea which would 
never satisfy the small peoples within the Austrian Empire, 
and which therefore contains within itself the seeds of future 
wars. Further; however unintentionally, it exalts the 
interests of a dynasty above the interests of smal! nationalities, 
But surely, the most remarkable political phenomenon which 
the war has displayed to the eyes of the world is the triumph 
of the principle of autonomous nationality over the principle 
of autocracy. Is this a process upon which Englishmen 
with particularly peaceful inclinations wish to throw cold 
water? Is this benign fact one from which they wish to 
withhold their sanction ? 

When General Smuts spoke at Sheffield on Wednesday 
in last week he used a few phrases which might lend them- 
selves to misinterpretation. “‘ We do not,” he said, “ want 
to break up Germany or Austria; we do not wish to break 
up anybody or poser “har But lines must be laid down by 
which the small nations can come into their own. If they 
cannot be independent, let them be autonomous, and not 
tyrannized over by imperious Empires. I do not think the 
world will split up into small States. The tendency will 
rather be the other way. But it will be along national lines.” 
We believe that the sympathy with small nations is so strong 
and deep in General Smuts’s mind that, in practice, it would 
swallow up the reservations in this balanced settlement. But 
the pro-Austrians here will of course (as indeed they are 
already doing) use General Smuts’s words for their own 
purposes. Let us then resist them at once. We repeat 
that the small peoples of the Austrian eas will never 
be content to remain in any degree part of that Empire. 
The opinions of the Government on these matters are perhaps 
not as clear as they might be, but we should like to emphasize 
the importance of the words which Mr. Balfour used when 
answering questions by Mr. Noel Buxton in the House of 
Commons on. Tuesday. Mr. Buxton was asking for a ye 
lenient treatment of Bulgaria, and in reply Mr. Balfour sai 
that, whatever degree of indulgence we might entertain 
towards those presumed to be the lesser criminals in the 
conspiracy of the Central Powers, we could not escape from 
the fact that our first duty was to our own friends. Where 
there was a question between the treatment of an enemy 
and the satisfaction of the claims of a friend, the friend must 
always come first. The words are just as true of Austria 
as of Bulgaria. The small peoples within the Austrian 
Empire are strongly attached by sentiment and gratitude to 
the Entente Powers, although misfortune still binds them 
in chains of iron under the frankly cynical administration 
of the Hapsburgs. We owe them their liberation as much 
as we owe a benefit to any other of those friends whom circum- 
stances have permitted more actively to help us. Moreover, 
as we have said, the future peace of the world depends upon 
our doing this. Justice and expediency point to the same 
conclusion. Against the claims of the South Slavs, the 
Czecho-Slovaks, the Rumanes, and the Poles to real independ- 
ence, any desire to spare the Hapsburg Empire the pain 
of being “ broken up” cannot count for a moment. When 
Austria decided on her mad course of trying to destroy Serbia, 
she took her decision for good or ill with her eyes wide open. 
She was gambling for a high stake. She has failed, and 
must pay the penalty. It may be said that this is not an 
opportune moment, when the Austrians, in conjunction with 
the Germans, are treading on Italian soil, to talk about the 
penalties to be paid by Austria; but, as we have explained 
elsewhere, the heavy reverse suffered by the Italians cannot 
affect the issue of the war. It may postpone the coming of 
peace, but it cannot deprive us of the peace we mean to have, 
and certainly shall have. It has been said of the Romans 
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that they sometimes hardened the terms they offered to the 
enemy after they themselves had suffered a reverse. That 
Roman spirit is a model for us. If we follow the Roman 
spirit, not indeed to its political objectives, but in its 
unfaltering and self-sustaining confidence, we shall not be 
disappointed. 

In a most interesting article in the current number of the 
Edinburgh Review Mr. H. W. Steed explains how the drastic 
scheme for Germanizing the whole Austro-Hungarian Empire 
has broken down during the war owing to the splendid resist- 
ance of the Czech, Polish, and South Slav elements—resistance 

atly helped by the contagious fervour of the Russian 
Revolution—and how, in place of the Germanizing scheme, 
a plan for “ federalizing ”* the non-German and non-Magyar 

ples in the Empire has been proposed. The burden of 

r. Steed’s very just criticism is that you cannot federalize 

ples who have no point of contact, no racial or national 


sympathy with the centre of government. Between the | 


races of Slav origin and the Germans and Magyars there is 
nothing but antipathy. As Mr. Steed says, there is no such 
thing as “an Austro-Hungarian nation.” There is only a 





tradition of government in which the Austrian-Germans have 


always worked for Germanization in full sympathy with 
Prussian conceptions, and the Magyars have always worked 
for the domination of Hungary—in other words, for the 
rights of a minority to oppress a majority. Which, then, 
is to be preferred—for this is the question which ultimately 
we have to answer, and upon which the future peace of the 
earth depends—the granting to the small nationalities of the 
right to govern themselves absolutely and freely in their 
own way, or the preservation of an Empire angl a dynasty 
identified with Germanizing and Magyarizing oppression ? 
The choice in Austria-Hungary, more than anywhere else in 
the world, is between the real recognition of the principle 
of nationality and the preservation of a mere dynasty for 
what may seem at the moment to be reasons of convenience. 
And it need not be supposed that the small nationalities of 
the Austrian Empire would be isolated fragments. They 
would combine and cohere, as they have already shown 
plenty of signs of doing. Mr. Steed describes how Count 
Clam-Martinitz and Count Czernin tried to win over the 
Czechs. We have not space to follow the narrative in detail, 
but all students of foreign politics are familiar with the 
outcome. The Czechs of all shades of opinion refused to 
make any assertion of loyalty to the Hapsburgs or disavow 
their staunch and trusted national leaders, Professor Masaryk 
and Dr. Kramarzh, of whom the former is an exile and the 
latter is still in prison. When the Russian Revolution broke 
out, the Czech Parliamentary Union improved upon its 
honourable position of self-defence, and positively demanded 
the reorganization of Austria in accordance with the right of 
peoples to determine their own fate, and declared that if the 
Germanizing scheme, which then held the field, were enforced 
by Imperial decree, the Czech Members of Parliament would 
resign bodily. The result of this bold move was the convoking 
of the Reichsrath last summer—its first meeting during 
the war. 

This incident shows that as the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment grows weaker with the exhaustion of war the South Slavs, 
the Czechs, and the Poles are not likely to stop at anything 
possible to secure their freedom. One and all, they see in 
the proposed scheme of federalization for Austria-Hungary 
anew German plan. Mr. Steed shows that when the Russian 
Revolution made it necessary to stop the drastic persecution 
of the Austrian Slavs, the scheme for federalization was 
instantly adopted to secure “‘ the important German interest 
of preserving Austria-Hungary.’ The plan was to federalize 
her by instituting wider provincial autonomies, and separating, 
if necessary, Galicia and the Italian regions from the Monarchy. 
The plan is of course a pis aller designed to check the centri- 
fugal movement of the Hapsburg peoples and to deceive the 
Allies. The real object is to preserve Austria-Hungary in as 
solid a form as may be possible, in order to serve as a Germanic 
bridge to the East until Germany herself shall have recovered 
her strength sufficiently +o establish her immediate rule along 
the Middle Danube. The Austrian Slavs, Mr. Steed concludes, 
especially the Jugo-Slavs, will do their utmost to defeat this 
federalizing scheme, since they think it to be “ far more 
difficult to federalize Austria in a Slav sense than to liberate 
the Slavs by resolving the Empire into its constituent 
elements.”” ‘Words could not be clearer, and we are sure 
that Mr. Steed is right. An absolutely independent Southern 
Slav Kingdom, an independent Bohemia, or rather Czecho- 
Slovakia, a united Poland, and a united Rumania are indis- 
pensable points for an enduring peace. 
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THE WAR AND THE TREASURY. 

: he the course of last summer, as the result of what almost 

amounted to a revolt by independent members of. the 
House of Commons, the Government consented to the 
appointment of a Select Committee on National Expenditure. 
The Committee included such well-known. members as Mr. 
Adamson, Sir Frederick Banbury, Mr. Boland, Colonel Godfrey 
Collins, Mr. J. M. Henderson, Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Sir 
Samuel Roberts, and Mr. Tyson Wilson. The Committee 
elected Mr. Herbert Samuel as their Chairman. The first 
Report of the Committee has just been issued, and fully 
justifies those Members of Parliament who demanded this 
inquiry. Very effectively the Report opens by stating in 
round figures what has been the expenditure upon the war 
up to date. If we had not all so grown into the habit of 
thinking in hundreds of millions, these figures would appal 
us. The gross cost of the war up to September 30th, 1917, 
has closely approximated to £5,000,000,000. That is the 
actual expenditure over and above our normal peace 
expenditure. But from this huge total a sum of £1,321,000,000 
has to be deducted on account of loans we have made to our 
Allies and Dominions and on account of the liability under- 
taken by India. If from the remaining sum we deduct the 
amount of money which has been contributed to war 
expenditure out of revenue, there is left a sum of approxi- 
mately £3,000,000,000 representing the net additions to the 
National Debt as the result of war expenditure up to date. 

That figure by itself is sufficiently impressive, but it has 
to be remembered that during the earlier months of the war 
the expenditure was at a much lower rate than at present. 
Indeed, each additional month of war appears to add to 
our daily rate of expenditure, and this is true even when 
allowance has been made for the eauses of the satisfaction 
which Mr. Bonar Law displayed in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. A further point of great importance made 
by the Committee in their opening paragraphs is the 
statement that, “in spite of the entry of the United 
States of America into the war and the large advances 
made by them to our Allies as well as ourselves, our 
own advances do not show at the present time any 
tendency to diminish.”” In other words, we have to continue 
to help our Allies with money on a very large scale in spite 
of the help given by the United States, and at the same time 
we have to continue to bear an ever-growing expenditure 
onourownaccount. That the greater part of this expenditure 
must continue every one recognizes. We cannot make peace 
until we have achieved victory, and as long as the war continues 
we must, by some means or another, find the terrific sums 
necessary to finance it. But while this is fully. recognized, 
it ought also to be recognized as fully that purely wasteful 
expenditure is an injury to the nation, and should be stopped 
at once, whether the waste is a matter of pounds or of millions 
of pounds. It is on this point that the work of Mr. Herbert 
Samuel’s Committee is so valuable. 

The present Report deals exclusively with war expendi- 
ture, except as regards the National Service Department, 
which was originally civilian in character. As regards 
purely war expenditure, the Committee make the follow- 
ing significant statement: “The Imperial General Staff 
are not instructed to consider, and do not regard it as 
part of their functions to consider, the money cost of 
any policy which they may propose.” Up to.a point this 
attitude is defensible. The first duty of the Imperial 
General Staff is to win the war, and it is more important 
to achieve early victory than to study expenditure. But 
there is no question that if the Imperial General Staff had some 
organization for keeping financial considerations in mind a 
vast amount of purely unnecessary expenditure could be 
avoided, and it may be added that a considerable number of 
persons needlessly engaged on quasi-civilian duties could be 
set free for military purposes. The Committee do not press 
this point quite as strongly as they might fairly have done. 
It is notorious that in almost all branches of the Army 
a number of officers and men are employed upon very light 
jobs which they themselves regard as sheer waste of time. 
In the early stages of the war, to take a specific case, healthy 
young men were employed on simple clerical work which 
could have been done at considerably less cost by women. 
That abuse still in many cases continues. Another example 
which the Report gives is the employment of men to act as 
sentries. The Report states that they had it in evidence that 
the cost to the country of providing for the guarding of a 
post by a single sentry of the Royal Defence Corps is £850 a 
year. Thelarger question whether the Home Defepce Army 
is greater than is required is, of course, a question of policy, 
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but the Committee are certainly justified in raising the point 
and asking that it should be specifically considered. 

It is indeed impossible to read this Report without at once 
perceiving that questions of policy govern questions of finance, 
except so far as the minutest details of expenditure are con- 
cerned. Yet for some unknown reason the Government in 
drawing up the terms of reference to the Committee expressly 
excluded from their purview questions of policy. The Com- 
mittee were instructed “ to examine the current expenditure 
defrayed out of moneys provided by Parliament, and to report 
what, if any, economies consistent with the execution of the 
policy decided by the Government may be effected therein.”’ 
This limitation, if it had been construed strictly, would have 
rendered the work of the Committee practically useless. Take, 
for example, the question of the National Service Department, 
with which the Report deals at considerable length. The 
Department was created with the wild idea of persuading 
everybody in the kingdom to register himself for some kind of 
national work, without first ascertaining what specific work was 
requiring fresh labour. The Women’s Section of the National 
Service Department, it must be added, did not make this gro- 
tesque blunder. It proceeded upon the sound policy of asking 
for women workers only in cases where it knew that work 
was waiting to be done. Nevertheless, it would be a legitimate 
use of the word “ policy ” to say that the policy sanctioned by 
the Government was the policy pursued in the Men’s Section 
of the National Service Department. 
to be beyond criticism because the Government had 
sanctioned it, then the Committee might fairly have washed 
their hands of the whole matter. Very properly the 
Committee did not take this limited view of their func- 
tions. They scathingly condemn the extravagance of 
the National Service Sapsstensee, and point out that no 
less than £107,000 was spent upon a publicity campaign 
which, we need hardly remark, was the corollary of the 
absurd policy of asking people to enlist for work before 
ascertaining what work there was to be done. The Committee 
then proceed to analyse the results of this Deparitment’s 
expenditure, and they show that those results were absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with the cost incurred. 

Such a Report on such an issue is of real value. If, on the 
contrary, the Committee had taken the view which their 
instruction seemed to imply, that they could only inquire 
into detailed expenditure—for example, the expenditure 
upon stationery or rent—their Report on the National Service 
Department would have been almost valueless. If any 
true economy is to be secured in public expenditure, a 
Committee of Inquiry such as that whose Report we are 
now examining ought to be able to ask the primary question : 
“* Is this expenditure of any value to the nation, or is it not ? ”’ 
That is the question which the nation itself wants asked 
in every case. If we are ever to escape from the present 
reign of prodigality in the matter of public expenditure, we 
must get rid of the vast new bureaucracies which have 
been built up in a fit of ardour without any due regard to 
real national necessities. To maintain these bureaucracies 
because they have once been established with the approval 
of the Government, and to criticize their expenditure upon 
pens and paper or girl messengers, is to trifle with the nation. 
We may put the matter in other words. The real policy of 
the Government in all the questions involved is to secure 
national ends by the best means available. If in any par- 
ticular case the evidence shows that the means which have 
been adopted are fundamentally defective, then it is the 
duty of any Committee of Inquiry into public expenditure 
to report to this effect, and to ask that the means may 
be changed in order to secure the success of the final policy 
which the Government presumably, and the nation certainly, 
have in view—the policy of national efficiency. 








A DISPLAIE OF NEW HERALDRIE. 


To All whom it may concern (and whom, indeed, ct this Houre 
concerneth it not ?) that do worthilie bear Armes or by bearing of them 
in the field be entitulated to ‘em in Perpetuitie : to the generous, painful, 
laborious and skilled of all Nurtures throughout all Nations, Dominions, 
States, Provinces, Confederacies, Islands, P ions, Plantations 
and Bodies Politique within the Circumference of our Empire, these 
faultie Adumbrations upon a Noble Matter are put forth and submitted 
with true love and (I thank God !) a single heart, by 

John Guillem 
Late Rouge Croix Pursuivant at Armes 
and formerlie of Brazenose College, Oxford, 
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/ It hath been made manifest at all times, not only by all Collegia 
of Armes that follow and uphold the Science Royal of Heraldrie, 
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but by the sure instinct ab origine of mankind, that Armes do 
evermore follow and conform themselves to atchievement in the 
field. So then, in my poor judgement, appeareth that these present 
martial tempers and Habilitudes so burningly displaied and (as jt 
were Phoenix) re-arisen among our Nations’ Peoples and Armies, 
even in the uttermostly dispersed parts of Earth, do of themselves 
deserve at our Heralds’ hands (conformably to the Laws of the 
Science) yet more ample Dignification than heretofore hath been, 

A GENERAL CONSIDERATION OF OUR ARMIES, THEIR Atcureys. 

MENTS. 

For consider only in the largest the tale of those Natigns and 
Bodies Politique within our Empire who, moved by loyalty sole, 
without hope of other than conscience reward, have, at their own 
charges opposed, and do now by Blood and Sweat of their natural 
Bodies vehemently oppugn the Realme’s enemies throughout 
Flanders, Artois, Picardy, over against the shores of the very 
Grecian Sea—in Afrique also and—oh, miracle !—even at the 
Gates of Hierusalem herself. What, since her Makings, hath Earth 
seen comparable to these their battalia? That boast of Rome 
** Quae regio in terris ” ete., is, at this houre, sad truth in the 
mouths of all Englishmen. 

Yet it is most sure, since we be but children of the light-risea, 
soon-fallen duet, that, by the passage of but a few generations in 
the tract of time, these memorable Marvels must—lacking confir. 
mation and perpetual reminder—perish out from among our Posteri- 
ties. Against which Oblivion the liberal and learnéd Office of 
Heraldrie, by right and sure prevision, standeth guard: since it 
is as Lazarus Schwendi the Dutchman hath it :— 

** By sight and not by sound 
© = Men's souls arz loos:d or bound.” 
Or AMENDING Present Coates. 

Grant me, I pray you, that the Armes of the greater part the 
Nations of our Empire confederate with us are unlovelie conceived 
out of the emblems of crafts and trades—-to wit, engines, chimneys, 
toothed wheels, salmon-fish, carts and the like. Yet, sith use and 
custom breed affection, it is not to be supposed that anie Nation 
will lightlie suffer change in her Coate-Armours, Banners or Flags 
as now exposed and established among mankind. Remaines, then, 
to charge upon these Armes such augmentations and additions of 
Honour as Merit deserveth and our people’s love desireth. To 
this end the Crowne Imperiall, being ensigne and token of service 
to the Crowne, is beyond question most honourable, and should be, 
in my poor judgement, displaied either in a canton or, better, as 
Crest additionall, upon the Armes of all our Nations, Provinces and 
Dominions that have borne part with us in this War. 

Or THE AUGMENTATION IMPERIALL. 

Yet give me leave in humblenesse to present that such augmen- 
tation or honour—the Crowne Imperial! to wit—=signifieth no 
more than a marke or remembrance of devoir or service in generall, 
and being borne alike, as I would have it borne, on all Armes of all 
our Nations, leaveth posteritie at less to know in which especial, 
or particular quarter of Earth or upon what several! Campaignes, 
the said devoir was rendered and performed by the Soldiery of anie 
Nation. Denying not at all that the Crowne Imperial! should hold 
preheminence over all other charge or augmentation in all Armes 
Nationall or Provinciall, yet I would desire to mark by some plain 
charge, easie to be understood of the unlearnéd, upon each Nation's 
Armes, the very locus in quo of each devoir. 

Here may I take leave to be particular ? 


Or Ovr ARMIES Berore HreRUSALEM. 

Exempli gratia. For such Nations whose Force, or at least part 
of ’em, hath battailed before Hierusalem, both ancient report 
and the Honoure of that Holie Place should allow—unless for 
some good reason within Herald’s knowledge—a remembrance that 
sole most glorious Shield which beareth metal upon metal—which 
is the Shield of Hierusalem. I would not grant to anie, no matter 
how great their desert, all five crosses of that sacred Shield, but 
rather a simulacrum or shadow of the same. To my mind, a Cross 
argent (more especiall if it were a cress on degrees or steps) would 
show seemlie upon a field or. 

And so much for Hierusalem and our Armies thereagainst. 

Or Ecpurat anpD TIGRES. 

For those that fought on Euphrat and her sister Tigres, it were 
an evill jeste to typify the Four Rivers of Paradise in their Armes: 
seeing that that land is creditablie reported of Nature and Aspect 
to be more like unto Hell. Therefore, I would grant some fair 
simple device of a bend wavy or dancetté; or it might be, bendlets 
azure, wavy or dancetté, upon a field or (sith it is questionlesse out 
Realme hath expended on those desarts gold beyond count). And, 
should we reckon the generous blood there spilled, the bends should 
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be gules. Should these not serve, it lieth in the authoritie of the 
College of Armes to order a Fountaine Mesopstame—id est a 
Fountaine gules and or in place of azure and argz2nt as till now all 
Fountaines are blazoned—to be borne for perpetual remembrance 
by such our Dominions etc., as have sent forces thitherward. 
“And so much for Mesopotame. 
Or GaALureoLt AND HELLEs. 

Touching Gallipoli, where we had honoure but small victorie, I 
would even bring back and restore, as most indubitablie lieth in the 

wer of the Heraldes their College, that sad miurrey or sanguine 
tinct which hath so long, as it were, been exploded from cote- 
armour, and is now all but unknowen in blazon; even as was our 
sad withdrawal from that sheer Coast unknowen (till then) in our 
Jand’s Historie. So I would part this Shield palewise, murrey and 
sable, and thereon a naval crowne and beneath it a mural crowne of 
gold: the first crowne for our good ships that bare off our hosts at 
the end, and the second for tribute and memorial, such as brave Men 
fear not to render to an inveterate and most stubborn Foe. 

Or SALONIQueE. 

For Salonique, I would no more than sow Greek crosses (argent) 
upon a field sable ; for there we have had manie crosses, and the 
sable is in remembrance of King Constantine his cross-dealings and 
treacheries. 

Or Egypt. 

This, questionlesse, is the Sphinx of what tinct you shall please, 
or, if that be challenged because so manie our Armie’s battalia 
already bear her for Crest, then I would have some simple device of 
Father Nilus—such as the Y-cross, azure upon argent—blew upon 
white—for the White and the Blue Niles. 


OF FRANCE AND FLANDERS. 
As touching these, the very navel and backbone of our laborious 
enterprizes, our primum mobile and source of strength, I am, to 
confesse truth, all at a stand. For here Honour and Atchievement 
lie thick—eheu !—as our dead. What Charges shall fitlie mark not 
one battle but a score which in olde days had shaken all Earth and 
changed her Fortunes in totalitie? And for Endurance and 
Patience which are honourable evenlie with the work of battle 
itselfe, what honour can equal that Faith beyond Belief which our 
Armies have showen and most piouslie embraced from the first ? 
But not, as Flaccus saith, to talk Kings and Tetrarchs, let us borne 
and confine ourselves to the limits of mere shields and devices. What 
augmentation or Dignitie, then, shall we chuse for the Western 
Wars ? 
Or tHE GoLDEN FLEECE. 
How if, Courteous Reader, we take over and armoriallie repossess 
nothing less than that very Order of the Golden Fleece that good 
Duke of Burgundie, Philip, in the town of Bruges herselfe, did found 
upon his Wedding-day with Isabella of Portugal our most ancient 
Ally. Imprimis, that Order was dedicate to the Virgin and to St. 
Andrew—which is as much as to say to the Catholique Faith and to 
those other Religions which we do now agree to call non-conforming 
—whereof the Scots have severall sorte and, I believe, the English 
yet more. Burgundie indeed lieth not within the actuall compass or 
under the tread of anie our Armies, but to the eastward and south of 
them, yet, upon one time, it approached close over against Artois, 
where we now leaguer. Secundo, so long as the Spaniards held rule 
in the Low Countries and before the false Austrians set up their own 
Bastard Order, the Heart of that Order of the Golden Fleece and the 
Place of its Governance, as I understand it, lay ever at Bruges or at 
Bruxelles which two towns our Armies by God’s Grace purpose now 
to deliver out of their so long captivitie. So then by Time, which is 
Historie, and by Place, and by all reasoning symbolique we are 
justified to resume and put forward for honourable augmentation 
‘spon the Armes of all our Nations confederate with us in our 
Western War, this same Golden Fleece which typifieth not only 
Meeknesse and Suffering—such as Belgium hath borne—in the 
similitude of a Lamb: but equallie the cloth and Wool of Flanders 
Which was bought and sold in the Cloth Hall, now ruinate, of Ypres. 
Yet more, if we consider the fusils or fire-stones set in the Chain of 
the said Order, these well prefigure that sullen Spark and deep- 
seated Fire which, needing only hard Knocks to awake it, abideth 
ever in the hearts of the Englishry. And lastlie, the very steels in 
the Chain on which the flints or fire-stones are stricken to conflagrate 
them, they are laced and entertwined in the Shape of the letter B— 
Which covereth alike Belgium, Bruges and Bruxelles as well as, for 
the vulgar, if they chuse, Boche. In every Aspect this quadrateth 
exactlie with Honour and Atchievement. 
Or THE GERMAN FOWLE. 
Or if this seem all too curiouslie conccived—which should never 


eagle as he appeareth on their barbarous shields and debruize or 
confine him behind a Fret or lattice of Silver, typifying the Sword or 
white weapon to which he appealed in the days of his strength and 
which hath proven his Destruction. Nota. This debruized Fowle, 
being also degraded and therefore beyond the termes of the Scienee, 
the Charge would read thus: ‘“‘ Upon a red field a black eagle de- 
bruized by a fret argent.”” This fret or lattice being honourable and 
imposed ab externo inne way partaketh of the bird’s Disgrace. Se 
we write “argent.” 
Or Marsnatiine Att Tarts. 

And for the seemlie displaie and marshalling of these Dignities and 
augmentations, here is my Schemata or Design. For example, 
Australie, to name but one among manie valorous Confederacies, 
Australie, I say, hath adventured her Battalia in five severall Fronts. 
Thus then would I deal with her. I would charge upon her proper 
Armes an Escocheon, or Shield of Pretence bordured blew of the sea 
and sown, the bordure I mean, with as manie Lymphads or little 
Ships as be Nations of our Empire. Upon this Shield I would 
displaie quarterlie as the Science directs the severall four Charges 1 
have denominated viz. Gallipoli, Mesopotame, Hierusalem and 
Egypt. This same Shield would I charge with yet a second Shield 
bearing the augmentation for France and Flanders—the Fowle, te 
wit debruized by the Fret—and crowned or surmounted by ths 
Crowne Imperiall for sign as it were and seal of true service re- 
splendentlie performed. So then, say you, we have the Armes of 
Australie charged with double Escocheons of Pretence? Seeing 
that her Forces, as the others, have been oft our multiplied Shield 
and Defence, why should we spare to heap Escocheon on Escocheon ? 
It is no more than to hang worthie Fruit on Fame’s all worthis 
Tree. Thus, Courteous Reader, you are answered. And I would 
deal semblablie with the Other our Nations, Dominions etc., charging 
always the crowned Escocheon or Shield Imperiall upon the Shield 
displaying their atchievements in the Four Fronts; and these twe 
Shields laid over or superimposed upon their proper ancient Armes. 
If by chance, anie Nation hath fought upon more than four Fronts 
(the Flanders Front not reckoned, for that is covered by the Fowles 
and the Fret) or, which I conceive scarce possible, upon less tham 
four Fronts (again not reckoning our Front in Flanders) then the 
first Shield to be charged accordinglie. Notandum est. The second 
er crowned Shield is charged ever the same over all, and varieth not. 
No more the bordure, with lymphadls, of the first Shield. But if ante 
shall present that the Crowne Imperiall should surmount the first 
or quartered Shield and not the second, it is, 1 say, a matter ¢e 
be thought upon with a large Mind. 

THe CoNcLusION. 

And so with all else, generall or in speciall, which I have set forth: 
for I am not so blind-fond of this my rude Digest but I shall willinglt 
defer to Anie more expert and of greater sufficiencie in the generous 
Profession of Heraldrie, who may be moved by my present Lucubra- 
tion to bestir themselves towards the fuller Contemporation and 
Concorporation of these desiderated Armes. 

For needs must Armes be or -memorie perisheth. 

Yea, whatever the Issue to my Enterprize, my Labour herein may 
not be altogether fruitlesse if I shall have broken the Ice and made 
way to some after-comer of greater Gifts and riper Judgement, that 
may give fairer Bodie to this my delineated rough draft or shadow 
of a new-formed Method of Armes. And so, Courteous Reader, 
farewell. Z. 





A DOG’S-EYE VIEW. 

T is no longer possible to take a bird’s-eye view of life. Likea 

dog in a crowd, we must be content to follow our noses till 
destiny may deliver us. In ordinary times we do in some hypothet'- 
cal sense foresee the future. We know, of course, that any moment 
may be our last and all our calculations may fail; but civilization 
depends upon man’s willingness to forget these facts. We pretend 
to ourselves that we are immortal, and by the light of experience we 
foretell and act upon a calculation of probabilities. We say that to- 
morrow we will do so-and-so, and next year something else, and a 
few years hence, when our children have grown up, we intend to do 
differently again. But now at the present crisis we cannot see a stop 
in front of us. The longest-sighted admit themselves short-sighted. 
We do not know where we shall live, or what we shall do, or what our 
income will be, or what will be the demandsupon it. Wedonot know, 
alas ! how many of those we are accustomed to call “ we” will be 
with us, whether our special trade or profession will revive, or 
whether our particular form of leisure will be tolerated. We are, as 
we say, “ at a loss to know our vision is crowded out by events 
greater than ourselves. There is a sense in which each one of us must 
drift, however hard he or she may be working. We can no longer 





be in the Science—then would I for the sole augmentation of the 
Western Wars, take merely that vile and splitten Fowle the German | 


steer. We think about the great things of life and say, “ Shall wo 
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ever be ourselves again ?”’ and we look at the little things close to 
us and wonder if the potato-patch will be once more a lawn. 

The effect upon character of this increase of sorrow and decrease 
of care cannot but be great. We cannot take thought for to-morrow 
even if we have no heart to enjoy to-day. Most of us are doing hard 
work, often of a mechanical.kind, needing close attention. It is not 
only the soldier who has been obliged to submit to discipline. The 
discipline of detail is a stern one, and to that we have all had to 
submit. The word “irksome” comes often to the lips of the 
grambler. Setting aside, however, the small-spirited men who 


whimper because they cannot make up their minds to inconvenience, | 
there are a great number of usually cheerful people who find the | 


present circumscribed outlook—we are speaking only of each man’s 
private horizon—distressing. They have lost the pleasure of plan- 
ning. They have always been accustomed to feel that, however 
disagreeable their present situation, happiness lies before them. 
This, that, and the other fortunate event will come to pass, they feel 
sure ; their undertakings, failures at present, will succeed ; their 
children will take a satisfactory turn; they mean to live in a more 
suitable place. To them all expectation is roseate. Even if they are 
fortunate, they do not dwell upon the moment. They love to feel 
how things—in the future—will go from good to better. Their out- 
look is not a vague one. They see in imagination how it will all 
come ahout. Dreams, not wild romantic dreams, but dreams of 
what is very likely, and plans which may come true occupy the back- 
ground of their thoughts—in an ordinary way. Bat they are out 
of the ordinary way now, and can dream no more. Instead they 
must live from day to day, and some of them, disheartened by their 
restrictions, are conscious of a certain enfeeblement. The greater 
mumber, however, experience a concentration of energy. The able 
spirits work very well under new conditions, and throw themselves 
with a will and with success into the task they undertake. Stupid 
people, however, have no adequate accomplishments to show for 
their efforts. It is unjust that they should be blamed, for they 
cannot help themselves. They feel they must be stirring—and they 
do not realize that “ stirring ” is not an end in itself. They work 
till they are tired, and so long only as they are tired enough they 





they find their satisfaction. If they are criticized, they explain, | 


rather angrily, that they cannot see what they are doing ; but surely 
no one would bring that against a man who is doing his best! Where 
the imagination is weak it is useless to restrict its scope. You cannot 
“cut back” a thin mind in the hope of strengthening its growth. 
Very often such a procedure turns blind activity into mere chafing. 

W ithout doubt, however, there are those to whom the discipline 
of details is a great relief. It sounds paradoxical, but many people 
make care a matter of conscience. To cease from small anxieties 
seems to them to be self-indulgent. If they were not forestalling the 
smaller and less pleasant happenings of to-morrow, they would seem 
to themselves to be drifting, and they would accuse themselves of a 
grave dereliction of duty. They are not hopeless people. They 
never despair. If only they take endless small precautions and clear 
things out of the way in front of them with sufficient diligence, they 
are inclined to believe that all will be well. Now they are obliged 
to rest the eyes of the mind, to look no further than the duty of the 
moment. The result is that they are further from a nervous break- 
down than they have been for years. 

The other day we heard a number of men and women agreeing 
that war conditions had in a thousand instances turned pessimists to 
optimists and optimists to pessimists. In thinking over his 


acquaintances the present writer cannot but conclude that this is | 
true. There are few of both sorts whom no. conditions could ever | 





| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


change, but are we not all acquainted with men and women who have | 


been so shaken out of their ordinary run of thiuking that they appear 
to have changed in character ? If their optimism was of the lighter 
sort, they must have lost it. No one out of Bedlam could think even 
secretly now that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
it is no longer of any use to pretend to oneself that any explanation can 
dispel the clouds of suffering and sorrow which envelop so many 


lives at present. To those who owed their equanimity to self-decep- | 


tion the change of outlook must be maddening. They see no good 
thing which can come of it all. They fall into a dull despair. To use 
a slang expression, they have been knocked silly by contact with 
facts which they had literally overlooked while they were star-gazing. 
On the other hand, certain pessimists seem to have made an almost 
ridieulous volte-face. They are always eating their past words, and 
seemingly with enjoyment. They dwell with delight on the en- 
durance and heroism of the men they utterly distrusted and regarded 
as hopeless degenerates, and they think a miracle has happened to 
create qualities which wiser observers knew to be latent. 

Where young people are concerned, apparent changes of tempera- 


ment surprise us less, but certainly many of those we knew as | 


| 








habitually depressed Lave cheered up, while many gay spirits are 
wonderfully saddened. From them all the prospect is shut out 
Those who looked forward to joyful things can see them no Jo 
in front, and those who felt they were wasting their youth in dull 
monotony have seen that monotony dashed to pieces. For, while it 
is true that great sacrifices of liberty have been vequired of the 
English world, there is a sense in which the young people have been 
enfranchised. The last semblance of their subordination js gone, 
Almost every one is occupied, and no one is busy shaping some one 
else’s future. Every one has been caught in the great’ machine, but 
they all think at least that they entered voluntarily, or at any rate 
they would be ashamed that any one else should think they had not, 
It is the fashion among certain social and moral critics to deduce 
from the amount of work now done that before the war the English 
world was lazy. This we believe to be an utterly unjust conclusion, 
The amount of work which the present crisis makes possible gould 
not have been done apart from it. One reason at least is to be found 
in the prevalence of “ the dog’s-eye view.” If some at least of our 
habitual eares and calculations were not shut off, we could not have 
run the risks we have run and accepted the blows we have accepted, 
Occasionally we all, even those of us who admit that the screening 
off of the distance has been something of a rest, become tired 
of our own short view. We grope to the window and try to see out, 
However dreary the outlook, we feel we should like to see it. But 
the blind remains down. We must go back and busy ourselves jn 
our enclosure. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE CLAIMS OF ITALY. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It is with hesitation that I venture to address you again 
so soon, but the importance of the subject, and the hope that 
you may agree in what follows, and may see your way to using 








do not care a bit how much gets done. In the sweat of their brow | your justly powerful influence towards procuring a rectification 


of the omission alluded to, impel me to make the venture. 

In every case lately in which Ministers have spoken publicly 
of our war aims, while the evacuation of Belgium and of the 
occupied portion of France, and the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France and indemnity to the two countries, have been 
rightly insisted upon, as sine quibus non, there has been a con- 
plete omission of any mention of the cession of the Trentino and 
Trieste to Italy. And there has been this omission, not onl) 
when the question might have possibly been regarded as not 
before the House or the meeting addressed, but when some 
Member protested against the dismemberment of the Austrian 
Empire (a dismemberment implied in the above-mentioned ces- 
sion) a Minister replied by saying that Austria was not our 
principal enemy. (Js there not complete solidarity among the 
members of the Entente, so that the enemy of one is the enemy 
of each of the others without any distinction ?) This omission 
of any reference to those war aims which specially concern Italy 
produces, to judge from several articles in the Corriere della 
Sera, a very painful impression in that country. Only yesterday 
there was the like omission in the speech of the Postmaster- 
General. Is it not to be desired that some Minister or Ministers 


| should take occasion publicly to announce that Great Britain will 


consent to no peace which does not include the satisfaction of the 
just claims of Italy as well as those of Belgium and France and 
Serbia, and, I may add, of Rumania and Poland? It is well to 
remember that Italy joined the Entente when things were looking 
very bad for the latter, and now when she has suffered a reverse 
it would be a cheer to her to have the assurance that we make 
her cause our own.—I am, Sir, &c., H. S. Verscuoyx.e. 

Rubane, Kircubbin, Co. Dewn, October 27th. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have read your most excellent 
article on “ The Terms of Peace.” I rejoice to see how strongly 
and evgently you plead for the dismemberment of the Austrian 
Empire as necessary to secure the fulfilment of the aims of justice 
and liberty, and also that you have called attention to a point 
which has seemed hitherto strangely neglected—viz., the claim 
of the restoration of Schleswig to be included in the conditions 
of peace. As fighting in common for the cause of righteousness 
and liberty, we and our Allies are all equally bound to insist on 
this; but a special obligation rests upon our country to use every 
effort to obtain this restitution. Fifty-three years ago we broke 
our word to Denmark by failing to give her our promised sup- 
port. We thus enabled Prussia to snatch Schleswig-Holstein from 
her. The one proof of the sincerity of our repentance of that 
national sin is to be found in the use of our best endeavours to 
obtain restitution to Denmark of the province to which she is 
justly entitled—viz., Schleswig. 

[We cannot believe that Italian claims are ever really absent 
from the minds of our responsible leaders. Italy must of course 
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have absolute security, and the possession of all those strategic 
points that security postulates. Italians for their part, we are 
eure, will remember that there can be no security for a nation 
that has discontented neighbours. The South Slavs must also 
have security. The two securities are interdependent. We are 
glad to note a frank and reasoned recognition of this fact in 
Italian newspapers.—Ep. Spectator.) 


THE CHURCH FRANCHISE. 

[To tar Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Siz,—In the twenty years during which I have been a reader of 
the Spectator I have learned to esteem its imperturbable temper 
of equity in dealing with controverted subjects. Of late, how- 
ever, I have once and again been visited by a misgiving in this 
regard which 1 had better confess; and when I find another of 
those whose words were a lantern unto my still youthful feet 
ranging himself with the Spectator I am troubled. The Bishop 
of Carlisle thinks that those who are confirmed in “very early 
years” are apt to be backsliders more than others. Other good 
judges think that these are precisely the people who furnish the 
smallest quota of backsliders, and these good judges can give 
carefully digested statistical evidence for their conviction. But 
en whichever side the truth lies, what has it to do with this 
question of the definition of the franchise ? The Bishop has come 
to the conclusion that the rights of unconfirmed Nonconformists 
are threatened by the communicant status franchise which he 
deprecates. But if these unconfirmed Nonconformists are com- 
municants in the Church of England, how are they excluded by 
the proposed franchise ? If they are de facto communicants, the 
franchise is theirs to enjoy and to exercise. I do not argue the 
question whether it ought to be. I only ask that the proposals 
of the Report on Church and State shall be fairly considered 
without obfuscating prejudice. 

If the Bishop’ seems to darken counsel, your correspondent the 
Rev. A. E. T. Newman’s method of argumentation would make 
counsel impossible. He makes two assumptions do duty for the 
data of his inferences. One of these is that the communicant 
status franchise would be enjoyed by only two millions of English 
people. The Bishop of Manchester, who is the most resolute, and 
perhaps the ablest, critic of the Report, now admits that five and 
a half millions would be enfranchised. It has been shown beyond 
all possibility of doubt that there are nearly nine millions of 
persons now living in England who would be enfranchised under 
the rule. Confirmees live on the average forty-one years of adult 
life—after the age of twenty-one—and about two hundred and 
thirty thousand of them have been confirmed annually in the last 
halfeentury. The calculation is easy. Mr. Newman’s second 
ssumption is, if anything, even more outrageous. He assumes 
that the school of Modern Churechmen, the school of Maurice and 
Kingsley, Arnold and Stanley, would, under the rule, be “ vir- 
tually excluded from all Church Councils.” As a matter of fact, 
many accredited representatives of this school are doing what in 
them lies to commend the communicant status proposal as an 
honourable and worthy compromise between extreme views and 
me that is in keeping with the large-hearted tolerance of the 
English Church, 

If the proposals of the Report on Church and State are to be 
defeated, and defeated by 2 recommendation which is not of the 
essence of them, let them at least be defeated by honest argument. 
shall not be mad with immitigable 
remorse.—I am, Sir, &e., W. G. Epwarps Ress. 
Gorton Rectory, Manchester. 


Then when disaster comes we 





“ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,x—I should like strongly to support the excellent letter from 
Mr. A. E. T. Newinan which appeared in your last issue. He 
puts the case very clearly. The Bishop of Oxford’s friends seem 
bent, not on making the paths which lead to the Chu~ch of Eng- 
land broader, but rather on making them narrower, and on 
planting barbed-wire entanglements to hinder those who might 
come in as auxiliaries to the defence of the fortress. 1n addition, 
he would expel a large part of the present garrison. If the 
Bishop and his friends are successful, there will, as Mr. Newman 
says, be a Church in England but not a Church of England. In 
their anxiety to place the voting-power almost, if not entirely, 
in their own hands, they propose to exclude the Deans ex officio, 
While admitting or leaving the Archdeacons ex officio. As a 
further indication of the desire to concentrate power in the hands 
of the predominant school and tendency in the Church of Eng- 
land, the intention of so excluding the Deans of Cathedrals while 
admitting Archdeacons may be cited. Deans are appointed hy 
the nation through its representatives. Archdeacons are nominees 
of the Bishops, who need no further representation. The Plea is 
that Deans would be “elected” by their several Chapters 
mvariably. However this may be, it is open to question whether 
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stech men as Dean Stanley of Westminster, or Dean Lake of 
Durham, to mention only two now passed away, would have been 
elected, while it would be easy to indicate those still living whose 
election would be doubtful, to say the least. 

Mr. Newman’s “ Declaration of war,” however, dates not from 
the beginning of the twentieth, but from the middle of the six- 
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teenth century. It was in Henry VIII.’s reign that there emerged 
in this country a definite challenge, as from private opinion, 
against constituted authority in matters of faith. The issue is 
hardly in doubt. Matthew Arnold put it that “the 
Church is unquestionably the Church of the past, but hardly of 
the future.”’ But the Bishop of Oxford and those who think with 
him maintain that the Church of England is simply a living 
branch of the Church Catholic, and being so is entitled to claim 
the old notes of continuity, universality, and infallibility. Unfor- 
tunately for him and his followers, the titular head of the only 
Christian Church which makes such claims disowns his branch 
and asserts that it is no part of the tree. Stated without 
ambiguity, the issue is plain enough. If the Church of England 
must be taken to imply a rigidly defined authority as to the 
faith which is one and the same from age to age, quod semper 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, it is clearly nothing of the kind, 
or it could not include the High, the Low, the Broad, or the 
Modernist Churchman. Therefore it must exclude Maurice and 
Kingsley, Arnold and Stanley. If it does so, so much the wors 
for it. But if it is content to gather into it all who believe that 
the Founder of Christianity simply gave the world a clue to 
follow, and a lamp to light men on the way, it may yet become a 
National Church; not because it is State controlled, indeed in 
spite of State control, but just a community of men and wome 
who are content to agree upon certain which no one 
seriously disputes, and to count the disputable things as merely 
trappings or ornaments, but not essentials.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Alresford, Hants. H. Stratron Bates, Colonel. 


Catholic 


things 


Langtons, 


INTERCOMMUNION. 
[To tHe Epitror or tHe ‘“ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,— Meralxu.os’s” very interesting, if somewhat metaphysical, 
letter would have gained in lucidity if he had told us 
precisely what he means by the word “Sacrament.” Apparently 
he uses it in a sense quite different from its defined meaning in 
the Catechism. There we are told that a Sacrament is an “ out 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given 
unto us, ordained by Christ Himself, as a means whereby we 
receive the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof.” By this we 
understand that, though God may, and does, use an infinite 
number of outward signs as ““ means of grace,” nevertheless in 
Christ He appointed certain particular 
promise He attached certain spiritual gifts. 
appointed, not because no others were instruments of life, but iz 
order that in these the gifts of life might be guaranteed. The 
Sacraments of the Church differ from other signs not in being 
means of grace, but in being also pledges. Now, 
seems to rest his criticism of the Church on the contention that 
the pledge of life in the Eucharist is to be found not at all in 
the due performance of thé outward sign to which the promise i 
attached, but merely in the consciousness of life which the per 
For him, therefore, the value and authority 


signs to which by 


These signs were 


; Meraixuios 


formance produces. 
of the Eucharist depend not at all on the fact that its outware 
sign was appointed, but merely on the spiritual experience oi 
benefits therein received. The difference is vital. As with the 
particular Sacraments, so with the whole society in which they 
are administered. The Catholic Churchman that the 
Kingdom of Heaven has on earth in the Church its Sacramenta 
sign or outward embodiment authoritatively appointed, so that 
in it access to the true fellowship and knowledge of God might 
be pledged. He is, therefore, bound to maintain the outward 
sign of the Church’s unity (viz., a commission received by its 
accredited officers in continuity from the beginning), because ho 
believes that thus he is fulfilling the plan appointed for the ulti- 
mate salvation of the world. For this reason he is zealous for 
reunion; but when he is invited to create it by any act of inter- 
communion which would in effect declare his indifference to the 
outward sign of the Church’s unity, the suggestion seems to him 
at least paradoxical. Meanwhile, no doubt, to one who helds a 
quite different doctrine of Sacraments, the paradox may seem t 
lie in the Catholic Churchman’s behaviour. What we must al 
desire as the first step towards reunion is mutual understanding 
The first point at issue is whether there is, or 
spiritual value in specially appointed or pledged means of grace 
lf there is, then we can agree that the continuous preservatio: 
and orderly performance of certain 
Church’s life, and we can go on to discuss 
those signs consist.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J 


believes 


is not, any essentia: 


signs is necessary to the 
; 


wherein precisely 
Ouiver C. Quick 





A WORD TO HOUSEWIVES. 
{To tHe Epiron or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow a few words in reply to Mr. J. S. Little’s 
letter, “ A Word to Housewives,” in the Spectator of October 20th 
in which he advocates that women of the educated classes should 
confine themselves to domestic work at home in order to set free 
domestic servants for hospital work ? Certainly set free as many 
servants as possible for work for which they are suitable, but 
certainly not at the expense of hindering the voluntary work of 
educated women in hospitals for whiclt their education and position 
specially qualify them, even if they wre less skilled than the others 
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in some of the scrubbing and other hard work. If they failed th 

¥.A.D. now, where would it find the workers (or the means to 
pay other werkers) to take the place of the ladies who so bravely 
face discomforts and unaccustomed work for the sick and wounded 
for their sakes and for the sake of their country voluntarily, and 
who in so many cases give such a high tone to all such freely 
given aid ? Forgive me for writing strongly, but as an old woman 
who cannot help in active work myself I feel how thankful the 
whole country should be to the brave girls brought up in comfort 
who have practically made the V.A.D. work possible by facing 
such arduous and trying work; and the least I can do, as one who 
wishes to, but cannot, share in the effort, is to express the 
gratitude to them of at least one ONLOOKER. 


[To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—In a letter (by Mr. J. 8. Little) in your issue of October 20th 
entitled “A Word to Housewives” the writer suggests that 
women of the more prosperous classes, instead of crushing into 
the military hospitals to scrub floors and do other arduous work, 
should undertake their own housework, dismissing their servants, 
and thus releasing tens of thousands of healthy young women for 
war work. He furthermore insinuates that the reluctance of the 
former to do their own housework is based upon snobbery. 
May I point out that the matter presents itself to these women 
in quite a different light ? War is a temporary status, at least 
s0 we hope and believe. Women of the more prosperous classes 
have flocked in their tens of thousands as V.A.D.’s, &c., to scrub 
floors, tend the sick, and do arduous tasks of all sorts in military 
hospitals, at welfare centres, canteens, hospital-supply depots, &c., 
&c., without pay. When the war ends, and these women are 
“thrown out of their job,” they merely return to their own 
sphere—as more capable, more sympathetic, and wiser women 
than before. Whereas the domestic servant, who has to earn 
her living, is giving up a permanent paid job to take on a tem- 
perary one, from which she will be thrown out when the war 
ends; and by so doing she has dislocated and upset the home 
where she served, and will herself be dislocated when the war 
erases. It requires infinite tact for the mistress or her daughter 
to take on part of the housework usually done by paid servants, 
and to work side by side with the remaining domestics. Many 
hundreds of women have already tried to do so during this war, 
and found the strain too hard to endure; for the depleted staff 
resents the position, and does not try to make it easy, particularly 
in the case of cooking; and cooks are wanted in the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary more than any other sort of servant. Many mistresses 
have preferred to dismiss all their servants and do the work 
themselves, and this has mostly resulted in breakdown after 
breakdown of physical health. Let the managing director of a 
firm try scrubbing the floors of his offices in addition to his ustal 
duties, and see how it would work. Let any one who thinks it 
ean be done just try for three months to be an efficient wife and 
mother in the educated social sphere in an ordinary English 
house, and also to cook the meals and be maid-of-all-work and 
answer the front and back door bells. It takes a very strong 
ereature to stand it even for three months. The women who do 
it soon become nervous wrecks and have to go into nursing- 
homes, thereby retaining the services of valuable trained nurses 
who are needed for the wounded, besides forcibly having to 
abandon their own homes and leave their children to the care of 
ether women. Furthermore, the result of the domestic upheaval 
eaused by dismissing servants (I do not, of course, refer to super- 
ffluous ones kept for show or unders kept to wait on uppers) is to 
break up the home life—the Englishman’s finest asset—and drive 
the family to live in hotels and boarding-houses, to be served by 
fereign waiters, and brought up in an undesirable atmosphere 
ef mixed ideals, where healthy nursery life is made impossible; 
and where the child is petted and spoiled by fellow-boarders over 
whom the parent has, of course, little or no control, and thus 
the whole beauty of home life is lost, with its precious traditions; 
a joss that is totally irreparable to the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
; A Home Maner. 


{To tae Eprron or tHe “ Sprcraton."’] 
Six,—Though some of your correspondents curiously twist or miss 
the point of my remarks, all of them indirectly give support to 
the main purpose of my letter. Obviously, I am not so simple 
as to wish trained Red Cross nurses to forsake work of the first 
moment for work, however useful and dignified, of secondary 
importance. I said nothing of the sort; though clearly, unless a 
woman can arrange that her household will hold together without 
her, her place is at home. But my point was that for months, for 
years even, gently nurtured girls are kept at work of the utmost 
drudgery and roughness, while the places they might fill at home 
are occupied by women better able, by reasons of upbringing, 
habitude, and strength, to discharge those duties. I am well 
aware of the difficulty of cutting down establishments; but it is 
generally possible to shut up a wing of a house altogether and 
thus facilitate matters. That this is often not done when it 
might be is attested by numerous advertisements in London and 
provincial papers, wherein demand is made for a large number 
ei servants to administer to families of two or three persons. Of 
eourse, Women, speakirg generally, cannot see to their housey and 
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go out on special war work. But I have in mind masses of quite 
useless women who do neither, and imagine that showing up oa 
visiting days at military hosptals, where they frequently mak 
themselves a nuisance to the staffs and their patients, meets mt 
demands which can reasonably be made upon them. Again, ther 
are thousands of gentlewomen to whom the reduction of theis 
“‘establishments ”’ means parting with the one maid to Which 
the economic pressure put upon the poorer members of this Class 
had, before the war, already reduced them; and it is these who 
show their wisdom anid patriotism by deciding to fend for them. 
selves, with such occasional assistance as cannot be dispensed 
with. 

As to the assumption that no penalty in the social sense attaches 
to this course of action, doubtless in the free-and-easy atmosphere 
of London proper, where folk are accepted on value, so to speak 
such may be the case. But the main currents of British life heme 
their backwaters, some of them fairly stagnant at that—most 
London suburbs, for instance, or those extei.ded suburbs, the 
residential enclaves abounding in the Home Counties, which are 
neither urban nor rural, and where folk have no standard to 
guide them, save a kind of subconscious nervousness of doing 
something which might not be regarded as comme il faut by 
persons who have arrived from nowhere by a train somewhat 
earlier than that which brought them into these select folds, 

The last sentence of “ M. C. D.’s” letter seems to betray some. 
thing not far removed from contempt for the art of managing a 
house and for the culinary art. Whether this is the writer’s 
feeling or not, this ignorant and vicious attitude toward those 
arts is common enough in this country. Both of them require as 
much brain for their successful accomplishment as many another 
form of industry. The chance throwing of crude meat into a pan 
and trusting to Providence for the result is, alas! too often the 
high-water mark of British cookery. But the economic and 
artistic use of food materials, so as to ensure—doubly necessary 
in these days of shortage—that meals shall be eatable and dige+t. 
ible, and that they shall be palatable, is no mean art. It requires 
patience, thought, judgment, and above all sensitiveness. Having 
regard to the results in health and efficiency of properly prepared 
and attractive meals, women who address themselves to this work 
are clearly serving a national purpose. French and Italian house. 
wives, whether they actually select, prepare, and cook the meals 
they set before their families, or supervise the work, have been 
able to achieve, generally speaking, far better results with the 
employment of half the material, so far in any case as meat be 
concerned, than the women of England have found necessary; and 
this not merely because the materia] has been less plentiful, but 
because they have not been contented with the standard of 
attainment in themselves or in their servants which “a more or 
less unsatisfactory candidate ” for the “ Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps”” may be assumed to have reached.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chichele, Farnham. Jas. Stantey Livi. 





A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Specrator.'’] 

Str,—Your correspondent ‘ L: L.,” writing upon a League of 
Nations, says: “‘ Surely we shall by now be wise enough to distrust 
any League that relies for its existence upon paper, red-tape, and 
sealing-wax.”” We shali. And no one proposes such a League. 
The League proposed would rely upon the determination of the 
peoples of the word to keep the peace and, if necessary, to suppress 
the law-breaker, and if that determination is not present the 
League will neither be formed nor be operative. 

“What but the strong man armed,” your correspondent writes, 
“‘can protect the world from a repetition of the caleulated mad- 
ness of July, 1914?’ The strong men were armed, and armed to 
the teeth, in July, 1914, and it was largely because they were s0 
armed that the catastrophe came in such a terrible form. Coulda 
Germany unarmed have produced it? Mr. Asquith said at Leeds: 
“We must get rid of the hoary fallacy that the way to keep the 
peace is to prepare for war.” Most reasonable men, I think, agree 
with Mr. Asquith. Your correspondent adds that disarmament 
would not be a guarantee of peace. There is no absolute guarantee 
of peace, and the League of Nations does not rely primarily upon 
disarmament. It asks the great States to agree that they will 
submit their disputes to peaceful sctthement, and that if any 
State breaks its promise to do so, the others will use their forces 
jointly to compel it to keep faith. 

I agree with “ L. L.”” that we do not want to “lend a hand in 
making a paradise of fools.” It is precisely for that reason that 
advocates of a League of Nations (which is not the Utopia of @ 
few cranks, but the publicly avowed policy of the Allied Govern- 
ments) do not desire to rely, for the “‘ protection of the house of 
our civilization,” upon that method of “ preparedness ” which 
means each nation arming itself against. all other nations, and 
which precipitated the catastrophe that now threatens to destroy 
civilization.—I am, Sir, &c., Aneurin WILLIAMS. 





THE ALLIES’ ECONOMIC POLICY, 
{To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—As one of those who have for more than two years advocated 
the policy of an “ after-the-war boycott ’’ of Germany, it was with 
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the greatest interest and pleasure that I read the very able article 


on this subject in the Spectator of October 20th. The arguments 
in favour of this policy are so clearly set out in this article that 
it would be presumption on my part to enlarge on them, but 
perhaps the strongest argument in favour of such a policy is the 
frank admission on the part of both German politicians and 
economists of the dread they feel lest the Allies should make use 
of this formidable weapon that is ready at hand. Not only is 
there every reason to believe that a clear statement on the part 
of the Allies of an * after-the-war boycott ’’—the term of which 
would be lengthened by a year for each month that the Germans 
refused to accept the terms offered them—would materially 
shorten the duration of this terrible tragedy, but in addition it 
would remain for ever as a warning and a deterrent to any nation 
that might in the future feel disposed wantenly and brutally to 
disturb the peace of the world, thus bringing suffering and misery 
on millions of innocent persons. Let us trust, therefore, that the 
Allies will at once set the necessary machinery in motion to carry 
into effect this policy, and that those in charge will adopt as their 
motto that one so often seen in modern business houses—namely, 
“Do it now.”—I am, Sir, &e., Harry Heatuer. 
Lythe Bank, Ilkley. 





BILINGUAL MINDS. 
[To tHe Eprroz or tHe. “ Specraton.’’) 
Sir,—The reviewer of Mr. Michael West’s little book on education 
in Bengal (Spectator, October 20th) touched on some of tho 
infirmities of the bilingual mind in India. The war has compelled 
us to try to comprehend our Allies (and our enemies) either in 
their own languages or by the treacherous means of translations. 
Have we not all felt real relief when we turned to the statements 
made in the United States by men who think in our own lan- 
guage? It is interesting to find that Rémy de Gourmont, in the 
posthumous essays recently published by the Mercure de France, 
suggests that some of the sinister features in the character of 
Frederick II. of Prussia were due to the fact that when he was 
thinking and French he masquerading, con- 
sciously or subconsciously. Does not Treitschke say of him that 
it was “a tragic destiny that condemned him to think in two 


writing in was 


languages” ? This will be one of the difficulties which Mr. 
Montagu will experience in India. He will only come into contact 
with the English-speaking Indian. Western languages have 
Christian implications, associations, atmosphere, which make 


them embarrassing mediums of thought for a Hindu, however 
gifted and however candid. It takes the resident in India many 
years of sympathetic study and practice to grasp the mental 
habits of the mass of the Indian people, and that can only be 
obtained by a sufficient mastery of the local languages. Hence, 
of course, the seeming paradox that an Englishman who has lived 
long in India may be a better interpreter of the popular mind 
than an Anglicized Indian. I have heard a distinguished French 
Professor of Sanskrit say that there was no better exponent of 
Indian thought than the late Sir Alfred Lyall.—I am, Sir, &c., 

I. C. S. (retired). 





WHAT IS INDIA? 
[To tHe Epitoz or tHe ‘ Specrator.’*] 

Sie.—May I be allowed to add to my previous letter the sugges- 
tion that the monthly magazine East and West, founded by 
Beramji Malabari, and now edited at Simla by Sirdar Jogendra 
Singh, is well worth the attention of readers who wish to keep in 
touch with political and social movements in India ? It can be 
had in London from Messrs. Johnson and Coulton, 99 Shoe Lane, 
E.C. The Sirdar, like his friend Malabari, whose Life he wrote 
recently, has-‘many English friends and is moderate and cautious 
in his political views.—I am, Sir, &c., Pr. @ B. 


THE FRENCH CONVENTION AND MONOPOLY. 
(To tHe Eprros or tHe “ Specrator.'’] 
Sia,—In removing the covering papers from the bindings of some 
old volumes, parts of a Decree of the National Convention of 
France came to light. them together, I found that 
the Decree had in view monopolies and monopolists, and seeing 
that the matter dealt with is no less vital now than it was in the 
early days of the French Republic, from 1792 on, I send you a note 
of the first three articles of the Decree. Perhaps you may think 
them worthy to be recalled. Quite clearly the Decree has the 
commonweal in view; quite clearly it envisages the monopolist as 
acommon enemy to that The true spirit of democracy 
speaks here in the interests of the commonwealth, res publica; 
here is the republicanism which we all can honour—the profiteerer 
stands irrevocably condemned. But if this is true of the selfish 
man who for his own makes a corner in respect of any 
commodity essential to the nation, it is no less true of any com- 
bination of men who unite together to further their own ends 
regardless of the commonweal. The selfish strike is profiteering; 
the self-seeking, unscrupulous striker is a profiteerer, and he 
stands also irrevocably condemned: he is a monopolist, and we 
May note that the National Convention made this a capital 
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the other labour, makes no difference, for, in that the striker has 
his labour for sale, his labour is merchandise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
—- H. 8. 
* Decree oF THE National. Convention,. No. 1272. 

The National Convention, having regard to all the evils done te 
society by monopolists through their murderous (deadly) specula- 
tions in respect of the most pressing needs of life and to the 
common distress, decrees as follows :— 

First Article. 

Monopoly is a capital offence. 

IT. 

Those are guilty of monopoly who keep out of the market mer- 
chandise or commodities which are an essential need; which same 
they purchase and hold locked up instead of putting them on sale 
daily and in the open market. 

IIT. 

Equally guilty of monopolizing are those who destroy, or who 
allow to perish, those commodities and goods which are an essen- 
tial need.” 





CAPTAIN BOWEN-COLTHURST. 
{To tHe Eprrox or tHE ‘“ Specrarox.’’] 
Srr,—Your espousal of Captain Bowen-Colthurst’s cause must 
appeal to all lovers of justice in Ireland, to whatever party they 
belong. I do not know Captain Bowen-Colthurst, I am in no way 
connected with him or his family, and no one could have felt more 
deeply shocked than I did at his act during the rebellion, for 
which, however, we now know he was not responsible. Surely, 
however, the Ashburne incident in which so many policemen were 
shot was as culpable an act as Captain Bowen-Colthurst’s, and the 
plea has never been urged for its perpetrators that they were net 
responsible for their crime, and yet a complete amnesty has been 
given to them, while Captain Bowen-Colthurst still lingers on in 
Broadmoor Prison. Why is this ? But one explanation can be 
offered. The English Government has persistently followed ia 
Ireland the principle adopted by a certain master of foxhounda, 
who, when asked how he settled for the depredations in the 
country which he hunted, replied: ‘‘I reward the troublesome 
claimants handsomely, and I tell the quiet ones to go to the 
devil.”. Who is ultimately responsible for the detention of 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst ? Is it the Home Secretary ? Could 
he not be bombarded with petitions which would at least show him 
how widespread is the indignation which this matter is causing ? 
We all, of course, know the means that would bring instant 
capitulation, but, alas! Captain Bowen-Colthurst’s friends belong 
to the “quiet ones.””’ How bitterly are we made to realize in 
Ireland the truth of the saying—Bright’s, was it not ’—Govern- 
ments will yield everything to force and nothing to reason. 





Herein lies the tragedy of English administration in this 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. W. 
Dublin. — 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


{To THe Epitor or tHE “ Specratoxr.”’] 

Sirx,—I shall be very glad if you can find room for the resolutions 
adopted on the Education Question at a numerously attendel 
meeting of the National Society's Consultative Committee held 
on October 25th. That body is by its constitution in a high 
degree representative of Church opinion, and very specially of 
Church educational opinion, throughout the country. The fol- 
lowing resolution was carried unanimously :— 

“ (1) That this meeting, while reaffirming the unchanged 
opinion of the National Society that adequate religious instruc- 
tion must form an essential part of the curriculum in all schools 
and training colleges, cordially welcomes the great educational 
proposals contained in the Education Bill now before Parliament, 
and, subject to its amendment in certain administrative and 
other details, is ready to give it its hearty support. The meeting 
recognizes with thankfulness Mr. Fisher’s express recognition on 
the part of the Government of the importance of the ‘ spiritual 
aspects of education,’ and trusts with the President of the Board 
of Education that a satisfactory settlement of the denominational 
issue may be reached in the near future.” 

The following resolution was carried nem. con.:— 

(2) That this meeting, recognizing with thankfulness a 
growing desire for agreement among all denominations on the 
subject of the essential place of Religious Instruction in any 
system of National Education, believes that the time is opportune 
for steps to be taken to find a basis of agreement, and trusts that 
a Bill incorporating an agreed scheme for such religious instrue- 
tion, involving no sacrifice of principle on the part of any of the 
denominations, may be introduced in the near future.” 

Other questions in regard to specific amendments in the Bill, 
and also to the provision by the Church of religious instruction 
for adolescents, were referred to the National Society's Standing 
Committee. 

The following additional resolution was carried nem. 

“That the Consultative Committee urges that the Secondary 
School Regulations be so amended that secondary schools which 
are on the list of those recognized as efficient by the Board of 
Education, and which in other respects conform to the Board’s 
regulations, should no longer be debarred from obtaining 
Government grants by reason of their preserving the definitely 
religious character prescribed by their trusts.” 

Tatsor Biines, Secretary. 


con.:— 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


19 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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A SALONIKA CHURCH. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The ‘most interesting church in Salonika was that of St. 
Demetrius, which, unfortunately, suffered considerably from the 
recent fire. The scorching heat also destroyed the surface of the 
west wall, and exposed a painted representation of the figure of 
St. Demetrius preventing the ravages of a fire in Salonika. The 
representation is apparently of the seventh century. As a 
phenomenon of archaeologieal interest this is surely unique.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. E. W. Sarr, Captain, 
General List, British Salonika Forces, 
Salonika, Octaber 14th. 





A TRIAL FOR BLASPHEMY. 
{To rue Epiron or tae “ Seecrator.”’) 

Siz,—I have noticed that you continually allow appeals to be 
made to your readers, who are numerous and scholarly, in refer- 
ence to quotations from books, the authors of which are unknown 
to the writers. I em so old that my memory has become defective, 
and I shall be vastly obliged if you will allow me to appeal to 
your readers for their kindly assistance. Many years ago a man 
of erudition was prosecuted for a blasphemous libel. The libel 
consisted of a very clever paraphrase of the Athanasian Creed, 
in which the names of members of the then Government 
(according to my memory) were used instead of the names of the 
Trinity. The prosecution was at the instance, I believe, of the 
then Lord Chief Justice, and the name of the defendant was 
something like ‘‘ Hook.” The trial was three times heard, and 
three times the jury found the defendant “‘ not guilty.” It had 
been twice ordered to be reheard by the Lord Chief Justice—I 
do not remember on what grounds—with the before-mentioned 
result. The defendant had defended himself, and when the jury 
had given their verdict in his favour for the last time, he turned 
to the Judge and said: “‘It is a common saying, me Lord, that 
‘Experience makes fools wise,’ but it is not so. ‘ Experience 
makes wise men wiser,’ but nothing, as your Lordship knows, 
will make a fool wise.” I have so often been impressed with the 
appositeness of this remark to the policy of Germany, in many 
instances, that I have a great longing to re-read the trial; so I 
shall be ander a great obligation to any of your readers who will 
assist me to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., Sru.tus. 





HOUTHULST WoOopD. 
[To tHe Epiror or tae “ Spectator.’’] 
Sim,—The phrase “‘ Who holds Houthulst Wood holds Flanders ” 
is flying about, and it seems to be generally attributed to Marl- 
borough. Can any of your readers tell me on what authority the 
saying is attributed to him? I have looked through several 
books on Marlborough’s campaigns and have been unable to find 
any trace of it.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





BOLO. 
(To tHe Epiroa or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Until Boloism was lately exposed, I had never met the 
name except in the case of Miss Bolo, whom Mr. Pickwick found 


such an awe-inspiring whist-partner at Bath. Where did Dickens 
find the name, and what is its origin? If I am right in thinking | 


it a variant of Boleyn, it is derived from Boulogne.—I am, Sir, &c., 
llam Vicarage, Ashbourne. G. DaLRYMPLE. 
[The Bolo negroes are a well-known African tribe. But this is 

probably irrelevant. The literary association of whist and 
Boloism is unexpectedly happy. If popular etymology is correct; 
and “whist” means “ hush!” may we not adapt a well-known 
song to the emergencies of these days in which we are all com- 
manded to search out the dark secrets of Boloism, and say to 
ourselves: “ Whist, whist, whist! Here comes the Bolo man’’? 
Schoolboys ought to be delighted at the re-emergence of their old 
friend Miss Bolo. For she is an old friend. It was she who, as a 
result of her agitation at the quality of Mr. Pickwick’s play, 
retired home “in a flood of tears and a sedan chair,” thus pro- 
viding schoolboys with an example of the interesting classical 
figure known as “zeugma” which they always find it particu- 
larly easy to remember.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE NEW WAY OF WAR. 
[To rae Eprron or tHe “ Specrator."’) 
Sir.—l think the following extracts from a letter describing the 
latest fighting conditions in Flanders might interest your 
readers :— 

“They are very queer these battles. The further forward you 
are, the less there seems to be going on; scarcely a soul to be 
seen, either British or German, and mostly only vague and spas- 
modie machine-gun and rifle fire, as neither side knows where its 
line has got to, and daren’t shell on the fringe of the battle 
proper. A little way back you stumble on little parties of our 
men in odd shell-holes. Company H.Q. will be in a specially big 
‘crump’ hole, fifty yards south of the two pollard willows; whilst 
the Battalion Command Post is at ‘ Haddon Hall,’ marked by a 
wheelbarrow full of shattered bricks or the remains of a reaping 
machine. Then you come to the zone of the stretcher-bearers, 
and yet a little further back and you get into the area that the 
Boche knows for certain as ours, and you catch it properly 
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according. Twice we got very thoroughly searche 
batteries pumping H.E. top speed into an ae oat alt thea 
of your kitchen garden. We prostrated ourselves very humbl > 
the mud and water. On the way back the German , 
ners got badly on to one of our forward roads and gave it che: 
doing with their ‘ Heavies.’ We were able to leave it and tray " 
parallel some hundred yards away on a flank; but the poor ch 
with the munition mules had to stick to the road and lum = 
They are heroes: no option but to stick to it and move dou : 
floundering into craters, over fallen trees, dead animals, broken 
limbers, with dead men and spilt shells fringing the ditch - 
either side; the road itself ankle-deep in a filthy soup, with blood 
pools here and there; the wreckage and ruin and genera] densi 
tion quite indescribable, such squalor! Every prospect sickens, 
and only man is not vile. Generally he is magnificent, You 
wouldn’t like the forward batteries. They are too like Lady 
Butler’s pictures, only the dead aren’t so picturesque, and every. 
thing is caked in mud. As you go back, everything gets busier 
and busier; unending streams of every sort of trafic; pack. 
horses, prisoners, walking wounded, ambulances, guns, limbers 
wagons, and all the thousand-and-one specialists with their 
thousand-and-one technical stores and vehicles. Further back 
still is the Mechanical Transport, with their thousands of motor. 
lorries, their motor-ambulances, and gigantic great caterpillar 
tractors hauling monstrous guns or trucks of munitions, Stag 
cars, signalling cars, despatch riders, and every sort of thing on 
wheels, all in a moving mass that would make Fleet Street look 
like a lonely retreat for quiet and meditation! Then there are 
thousands of miles of light railways, with tiny trains, about the 
size of the Festiniog light railway, puffing and screaming in a 
bewildering network and linking up to the broad-gauge lines 
behind, which advance all the time behind us. There are dear 
old friendly North-Western and other English engines on them, 
which look quite homelike. Then one comes back through the 
big guns, past the munition dumps and R.E. parks, railway heads 
and sidings, and wagon lines, casualty clearing-stations, the line 
of balloons, the aerodromes, and so home. We have an American 
Colonel staying with us for a bit, and his considered opinion js 
that the war is ‘something fierce.’ But there is not the least 
doubt that we are giving the Boche up here a proper hiding.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Y. 





“COLLY WESTON.” 
[To tHe Error or rue “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The writer of a letter on this subject in the Spectator of 
October 20th asks if the saying, ‘‘ It’s aw along 0’ Colly Wes(t)on,” 
has currency in any other counties than those he mentions—viz., 
Northamptonshire, Cheshire, and Lincolnshire—and if any reader 
of the Spectator can throw any light upon the matter. Dr. 
Joseph C. Bridge, in his recently published Cheshire Proverbs, 
deals at some length with the saying. On p. 83 he says: “ The 
word is .a,good deal used by the peasantry in the West of Ireland 
as a synonym for nonsense ”’; also ‘‘ that it was in common use 
among mechanics, &c., in Hertfordshire.” Dr. Bridge does 
“not think that the roofing slates produced at Colly Weston 
aecount for the use of the proverb in Cheshire and Shropshire 
and other counties where such slates are not known. It seems 
impossible that so insignificant a place should obtain such 
notoriety, except in connéction with some historical fact or 
incident. Now there was a Royal residence at Colly Weston, and 
Mary Queen of Scots stayed there one night on her way to 
Fotheringhay.” 

Camden says: “‘ From Hemmingworth the Welland goes to Colli- 


| weston, where the Lady Margaret, King Henry VII.’s mother, 


built a splendid and beautiful house.” Dr. Bridge concludes: “I 

think the solution may be found in connection with this Royal 

residence, but at present I have not the slightest suggestion to 

offer.”—I am, Sir, &c., Margaret A. Barrett. 
Neston, Cheshire. 





DR. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—The recent publication of the Short Account of the Charity 
and Library Established under the Will of the late Rev. Daniel 
Williams, D.D., gives an opportunity for an expression of 
gratitude on the part of the many readers whom he has benefited 
during the last two hundred years. The account of Dr. Williams 
and his Trust, and of the Library, its benefactors, its catalogues, 
and its varioue homes, is full of interest to book-lovers. The 
author may well say that Dr. Williams’s Library “ still has a 
special plaee to fill, a past worth preserving, a present worth 
maintaining.”” The value of the book is much increased by some 
excellent illustrations; among these none is of greater interest 
than that which shows the reading-room at Gordon Square, the 
present home of the Library. In this is seen the figure of the 
Assistant-Librarian, Miss Darley, who has been for many years 
past the link between the readers and their long-ago benefactor. 
To many she has been the ideal librarian, who has known how to 
combine absolute fidelity to her trust with unfailing kindness 
and consideration to students. When Bishop Bury, of Durham, 
was writing his Philobiblon with its chapters “‘Of showing due 
propriety in the custody of books,” and “Of the manner of 
lending all our books to students,” he must have wished for such 
an official as Dr. Williams’s Library has for the last thirty-one 
years had the good fortune to secure.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carouine A. J. SEEEL. 
Westfield College, University of London. 
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POTATO PUDDINGS. 
{To tHe Eprrok oF THE ** Specrator.’’] 
Sra, Seeing a correspondent in the Spectator wishes for recipes 
for potato sweets, I enclose two excellent ones.—I am, Sir, &e., 
"Red Lodge, Purton, Wilts. M. BE. Warp. 








Potato Prppinc.—1lb. potatoes steamed in their jackets and 
: od: Hb. of butter, 2oz. moist sugar, juice and rind of a lemon, 
a «¢ well beaten; mix thoroughly. Line a pie-dish with pastry, 
ai bake rather: more than half-an-hour. 

Porato AND APPLE Puppine.—}lb. dry floury mashed potato, Ilb. 
of stewed sieved apple, 20z. sugar or sugar substitute, 1 egg, 
1 small lemon, joz. margarine; beat up the apple and potato 
smoothly together; add the warmed margarine, sugar to taste 
and grated rind and juice of lemon; beat the egg till very frothy, 
stir’ in lightly, turn into a greased pie-dish, and bake about half- 
o hour, or till brown and puffy looking, in a moderately hot 


oven. 





BEER VERSUS FOOD. 
[To THe Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Regarded from the economical housekeeper’s point of view, 
the reasoning of Mr. A. Blomfield’s admirable letter on the barley 
question in your issue of October 27th is surely unanswerable. 

During the first half of this year exhortations rained upon us 
from the Food Control through the newspapers to use substitutes 
for wheat, barley being especially recommended. We studied the 
recipes, diluted the precious wheat flour accordingly, and liked 
the result. Now it is disconcerting to find barley flour—to my 
mind the best of the substitutes—unprocurable. At a shop in 
my town where a few months ago it was abundant, barley flour 
js no more to be had. I tried a corn-dealer, and was told the 
millers were giving up the grinding of barley. At once I 
gested beer as the explanation. This view was discouraged by 
my informant, who said the intention was to prevent its use to 
feed pigs. Of course, your correspondent’s solution is the true 
one—that it is made worth the farmer’s while to turn over his 
barley to the maltster for production of aleoholic drink rather 
than of food. Beer being apparently an imperious necessity, we 
are restricted to’oatmeal, maize, and potatoes—the last two to my 
mind distinctly inferior to barley—to mix with wheat flour for 
bread, cakes, and puddings. Potatoes are quite good, but need to 
be used in moderation, as they tend to make bread heavy. 

Last summer, as member of a local Food Control Committee, 
it was part of my business to visit people of ali classes in order 
to exhort them to ration themselves in bread and flour, and, if 
they agreed, to display ration cards in their windows. But I 
met with refusals from quite careful, thoughtful people, who 
declined to give any sort of pledge so long as what you justly 
describe as the “ furious continues—i.e., Government 
action in favour of maltsters and brewers. On this ground they 
deeply resent food restrictions, and I have reason to know they 
represent a body of opinion. 

Another point. Do our Food Controllers realize that the 
present scarcity of Indian and Ceylon teas cannot fail to stimulate 
beer-drinking among the workers ? And’ what if the rumour that 
the scarcity is artificial should prove true ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Hovsewire. 
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CLUBS VERSUS “ PUBS.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specratror.’’] 
Si,—In view of the fact that wherever one travels nowadays 
throughout the world there are thousands of men who regard the 
Army Young Men’s Christian Association as the greatest boon to 
them, spiritually, mentally, and physically, may I offer the fol- 
lowing suggestion ? In our preparations for peace, one of our chief 
objects must be to preserve for Great Britain the best of the 
institutions which have proved their value in war. Would it not 
be possible to continue permanently all the Y.M.C.A. War Huts, 
and add to them in every large parish and village throughout 
Britain? They would be run on the same lines precisely as during 
war time, and could not fail to be very potent counter-attractions 
to the “ pubs.” I believe that many readers of the Spectator 
weuld be willing to start a crusade for Clubs versus “ Pubs.” 
Each Y.M.C.A. (and Church Army) Hut could easily become the 
local men’s club, and could cater for the middle-aged and old as 
well as the young. And would it not be an excellent opportunity 
for continuous inter-church co-operation if each had a 
jcint committee of every clergyman and leading layman in the 
locality, be he Presbyterian, Baptist, Roman, Episcopalian, or 
Wesleyan ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. Stuart, 
Indian Army Y.M.C.A., Exped. Force B. 
English Club, Zanzibar. 


‘club’ 





TENNYSON’S RHYMES. 
{To tHe Eprroz or THe ‘“ Spectaror.'’] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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Sin,—Professor Haines in his list of what he designates as Tenny- | 


son’s false rhymes puts your readers somewhat at a disadvantage 
by not giving them in their contexts. That Tennyson should 
have rhymed “ river—mirror,” “ hair—her,” “sweeter—either,” 
* July and “truly,” seems hard to 
But his list contains what may be called 


“feather—completer,” 
believe without seeing. 
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half-rhymes, such as “ forth—earth,” “ Christ—mist,” which have 
at any rate been tolerated by the critics, and it is quite possible 
that Tennyson’s somewhat provincial Lincolnshire pronunciation, 
to which I have listened, may be responsible for some of the other 


“false rhymes.” I can understand also “day” being rhymed 
with “quay.” Surely “quay” is a truer pronunciation of the 


word than “ key.” “ Hunderd ” is the way in which hundreds of 
people who ought to know better pronounce the word, and perhaps 
Tennyson was one of them. The same criticism might apply to 
“poor” and “ shore,” though pore has gone down to the depths 
of vulgarity, and to “wont” and “font.’’ The fact is, we are 
seriously handicapped by having no standard pronunciation in 
English, many words, such as ‘“ pomegranate;” having two 
or even more forms of pronunciation amongst edueated 
people, and one word, “gaseous,” no less than six— 
i.e., gas-eous, with the “a” sound as in dash or in 
pass (the Anglo-Irish pronunciation and the more onomato- 
poeic one), gash-ious or gaz-shious, gaiss-shious or gaze-shious. 
I have heard all these pronunciations in my time, and do not 
pretend to say which is correct. As to “ Florés in the Azores,” 
Mr. Powles seems to have proved, in your last issue, that Tenny- 
son pronounced these proper nouns as I indicate. But I can see 
no difficulty about the scansion of 
‘“* Phosphoriis | thén | Mé | ridvés | Héspériis | .”” 
Certainly our young free metre poets would not try to measure 
the line as if Tennyson thought the first word ‘* Phos- 
phoras,’’ but would treat it as a dactyllic line of four feet. If the 
measure is of five feet, however, it would become an irregular 
iambie line with a Pyrrhic for the third foot, and a spondaic 
fourth foot. But here, again, Professor Haines gives us no guide 
for the metre from the context of the poem.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Red Branch House, Wimbledon. Atrrep PercevaL GRAVES. 


was 





LANDOR AND IRELAND. 

{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Amongst Landor’s contributions to the literature of the 
Irish question, the following lines ought surely not to be for- 
gotten :— 

*Treland never was contented ? 

Say you so? You are demented. 
Ireland was contented when 

All could use the sword and pen, 
And when Tara rose so high 
That her turrets split the sky, 
And about her courts were seen 
Liveried angels robed in green, 
Wearing by St. Patrick’s bounty 
Emeralds big as half a county.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 





DIVORCE LAW. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectaror.’’] 

Six,—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s letter to you in your paper of 
October 20th on the subject of divorce and separation touches a 
question of the most vital importance to the nation. I think | am 
right in saying that his actual proposed scheme as set forth goes 
even further than his letter in its aim to make divorce and re- 
marriage easy and cheap. His scheme, as reported and written 
on in the Daily Telegraph, proposes to give Magistrates the power 
to grant divorce to any couples who declare before them that they 
have been living apart for three years past, whether they had any 
formal separation or not. This is a rather important addition 
to the scheme as outlined in his letter to you. His argument in 
favour of his scheme for riding roughshod through our marriage 
laws, that it will go far to make up for the whole wastage of war 
by making new families, will surely cause many tothink. Itis not 
the poor or the labouring classes in any number who are asking 
for this reform, but a class of people who have both leisure and 
money, and who as a rule are satisfied to rear very small families, 
or often no families at all; and from that utilitarian point of 
view of increasing the population his argument is weak. His hit 
at the record of the Church during the war I will leave to be 
answered by the number of chaplains who have fallen at the 
front and as stretcher-bearers, apart from those who have fallen 
fighting; but when he accuses the Church of going beyond her 
rights and being guilty of pure intolerance and tyranny, because 
she raises her voice on the side of her Master and His teaching 
in regard to this whole subject of the sacredness of marriage 
once contracted between man and woman for their natural life- 
time, he is surely forgetting what the Church stands for and 
Whom she represents. If her voice should remain silent in the 
next few months on this subject, she will indeed be guilty of 
something far more serious than intolerance and tyranny; for it 
she believes that nations strength and character by 
sticking to Divine laws and principles, then she must speak out 
for the nation of which she is, at any rate, still a part in regard 
to a subject in which the family and not the individual is the 
Atrreo J. Herron. 


grow in 


true unit.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Rectory, Windlesham, Surrey. 
F ‘ . _ 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. j 
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A TAME ROOK, 
[To THe Eprron or tne ‘“ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I should like to tell you about my tame rook. Whilst she 
was still a fledgling her parents found her too much of a handful 
and cast her out of the nest. I picked her up in the drive, and 
took her into the house, and the next day crossed to Ireland. One 
ef my household brought her up by hand, and on my return I 
found the rectory in the possession of a very strong personality, 
who has ruled it ever since. She has been perfectly free all her 
life, we do not cut her wing; at night she sleeps in a cage, and 
eften herself calls for it if tired. She wanders about the house, 
making the workroom her headquarters. She laid last year after 
we had had her four years, but was badly egg-bound and nearly 
died. This year I noticed she had a tendency to carry things to 
the mantelpiece, so I fixed a cushion to shut off a place between 
the mantel and overmantel; she immediately began to build inside. 
The nest was constructed entirely of what could be got in the 
house; she started with twigs out of the housemaid’s box, then 
impounded four work scissors, my two-foot rule, three silver 
teaspoons, the receipt file, reels of cotton and silk, two tape 
measures, a strap, string, and tape. All these were wonderfully 
worked in, the interlacing being most clever and laborious. 
Having satisfied herself with the outside she proceeded to line it, 
the first precious prize being a new chamois leather; this was 
followed by three cleaning cloths, a pair ef stockings, pieces of 
linen, flannel, silk, a newspaper torn to shreds and taken piece 
by piece. Bright colour was a great attraction, always preferred 
to white or brown goods. Three days were occupied in building, 
and the first of five eggs was deposited in the nest the day after 
it was finished. . We waited twelve days after the fifth egg, 
removed the cushion, and let the nest fall down; the eggs had 
previously been taken away. She was very sad, and began 
immediately to reconstruct the nest from the débris, and when she 
had finished laid five more eggs. There was a very marked 
improvement in the construction of the second nest; it was 
smaller, less clumsy, much smoother and softer inside. During 
the time she was on the nest, whenever I came into the room I 
had to feed her—she demanded this attention most imperiously. 
During my absence she fed herself. 

She has a wonderful treasury on the top of a cupboard of things 
which she has collected, and which she loves to play with and talk 
io. No one must go near it, but if I go, every single item is 
brought to me, and when I have got all she has to give she bows 
and spreads her wings and tail and cries her very heart out with 
delight. I have to share her food. The little lady brings me first- 
fruits before she begins. Her power of hearing is far more acute 
than ours; she hears the mail cart every morning long before we 
do, and is always the first te detect an aeroplane. She hears me 
immediately 1 get into the garden and is on the window to greet 
4s I write she is on my wrist talking to me all the time.— 
Menzies Lamprice. 


mie. 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Blagdon Rectory, Bristol. 
[Prebendary Lambrick has sent for our inspection some photo- 
graphs of this most engaging bird.—Ep. Spectator.) 





BURGHCLERE’S PRISONERS’ FUND. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectatror.’’) 

Sin.--The fourth Christmas of the war is now in sight, but to the 
British prisoners in Germany or Turkey I fear its once merry 
ehimes will rather recall a knell—the knell of hopes long deferred. 
To menticn Christmas parcels in this connexion may appear to 
savour of bathos, and I am only too well aware that pluom- 
pudding and roast (tinned) beef cannot cure the heartache. 
Nevertheless, apart from its intrinsic merits, which men on short 
eommons do not underrate, the Christmas parcel is also valuable 
as a pledge to these brave fellows that they are not forgotten at 
home. Recently an escaped prisoner, who according to his own 
testimony had been “ kept alive” in Germany by the Fund, told 
me that one of the “ saddest sights in the camp was the face of 
the man who found that he was left out of the parcel list when 
the roll was called.” And when my informer further explained 
what the luckless one’s menu would be if reduced to German 
rations I no longer wondered at such melancholy. Even the most 
ascetic might shudder at the thought of fish which, as this 
Londoner described it, “ you smelt for a week before it reached 
the camp! ” and bread bristling with uncrushed potato peelings 
and half-chopped straw. Yet on these rations fourteen hours’ 
work is exacted of our men, while insult is added to injury by 
the day's wage of 30 pfennig. It is true that in 1915 five and a 
half days’ toil could purchase a square inch of sausage, but that 
golden age is long past. There is no more sausage on sale for the 
British prisoner now. Still less will there be Christmas pudding 
unless it is provided by the Fund—or “ Aunt,” as the Tommies 
have nicknamed us. Aunt is more than willing to cater for her 
many hundred nephews, but one Christmas pareel of the right 
scert—the sort the Spectator would approve of—costs just as much 
this year as two did last year. In this dilemma, Sir, I can only 
say that, with my experience of the generosity of your readers, 
I must hope that they will once more prove themselves Tommy's 
kind friends, for I am sure that they would not like one man to 
wear the tragic face of the man “left out” when the roll is 
ealed on Christmas morning. 


LADY 





—— 
I have often said, and I must repeat it now, that these m 
deserve saving, for they are equally brave and grateful. — 
days ago I received a letter from a wife whose husband had diea 
a prisoner in a hospital in the enemy’s land. “ Eyer since h 
had his wound at Mons he had suffered hard,” she wrote hel 
she was carrying out his wishes in writing immediately to a - 
of his and her thankfulness to his helpers. “I do hope you Will 
convey our best thanks and respects to subscribers for what the 
have done to help the poor unfortunates, who I am sorry to ie: 
cannot help themselves. We are now in our second childhood ” 
wrote one correspondent. So much for gratitude. As to courage 
and endurance, their chief anxiety is to assure us at home that 
we need not fear that they will quail or show the white feather 
however long the grim ordeal may be. “ ‘Cheer up,’ ‘ Keep 
smiling, Old Blighty expects it,’ those are our camp mottoes” 
wrote one indomitable spirit from East Prussia, and 
undoubtedly he was speaking the truth for the men as a whole 
Yet to some the breaking-point must come. Quite recently ] fear 
it came to two Mons prisoners, of whom I heard from a comrady 
who had won to safety. To quote his words, after three long 
years in Germany, they “‘ decided they could not stand the brutal 
treatment they got any longer. They had to work from morning 
until night with very little food, but plenty of hard knocks ri 
they decided to meet their Maker.” They committed suicide. Tn 
conclusion, Sir, may I say that all moneys subscribed are paid 
into the Fund without any deduetion for incidental expenses, and 
that such moneys will be promptly and gratefully acknowledged 
if addressed to me, Lady Burghelere, Lady Burghclere’s Fund 
48 Charles Street, W.1?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Whrvirrep Buraucterg, 





WHITE COIFFES IN MULBERRY WALK. 

[To tHe Epirozr or tHE “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—About a year ago I asked your help for a very admirable 
community for supplying surgical requisites for the wounded, 
Gratefully remembering all that this Association owes to you and 
to your readers, I venture again to ask after another year of fire 
work. 

1 have just been to the headquarters of the Association at 
17 Mulberry Walk, Chelsea. Little is changed from what I saw 
before, but how much is that little! The house has added space, 
experience, and possibilities of every sort for teaching as well as 
for healing. It was originally lent by a soldier. Since then it 
has been enlarged. ‘The new rooms stand round the pretty stone- 
flagged yard, where trees give their shade and where I saw a big 
dog lying asleep in the sunshine. He cannot be allowed space for 
a kennel, so I was told, for every inch is now wanted! When I 
arrived I asked for my friend N., who is the head of one spocial 
department for leather work and mechanical supports. She told 
me to wait in the new room just opened, by a lady I will call M, 
while a soldier was being attended to. I looked up and down a 
long, light sort of studio with rows of lattice windows on either 
side shaded by orange-tawny curtains. There were many bending 
heads, and I recognized the familiar atmosphere of assiduous 
goodwill and hard work. It looked not unlike a picture out of 
some old missal, or perhaps one Holbein himself might have 
drawn had he been able to foresee the future when he stood hard 
by, 400 years away, in Sir Thomas More’s great garden at Chelsea. 

Very soon N. came back and told me the following facts. Less 
than three years ago there were only three or four workers—Mrs. 
Leonard Stokes with a few friends was starting the enterprise. 
Now there are over five hundred names on the books, and there 
are branches all over England, also in Florence and Rome and 
Paris. The white-capped lady I have calle! M., who had just 
returned from France, spoke with evident pleasure of the warm 
praise given to the Association by the French doctors she had been 
interviewing. This lady and her workers from the “ Plastic 
Department ” go to the hospitals to cast helpless wounded limbs. 
They are able to make splints of papier maché which fit so lightly 
and smoothly that they require no padding, and greatly advance 
recovery. She has also discovered a varnish which allows these 
splints to be sterilized with sealding water. Many of the wounded 
who can walk come to this plastic department, to which two 
casting rooms have been added. N., that benevolent expert, rules 
over the department of wise and comforting devices for the 
suffering; for adjusting weakened feet to stand and to walk, gloves 
for holding up drooping hands, injured in driving back the foe. 
These gloves give a helpful grip, while elastic threads are there to 
supply the place of the weakened tendons. Another lady, whom I 
had seen in quite a different guise, now came up, still in the 
familiar coiffe and apron, with a whole row of medical boots of 
her own manufacture carefully stitched and finished to measure. 
N. told me of the master-shoemaker who had been coming 
gratuitously three days a week to teach the workers and superin- 
tend the firmness of their stitches. 

With all its simplicity of effort you realize the complexity, the 
intelligence, the self-denial of this health-giving centre. There are 
more branches than I can count, each with its responsible head. 
Besides the needleworkers (tha Society is a branch of Queen 
Mary's Guild), there are the women making varnish in an adjacent 
house, moulding the papier méché baths, adjusting and stuffing the 
wooden rests and helpful contrivances. You may see workers of 
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every age from seventeen to seventy, some men—a clergyman 
amongst them in an apron—and I was told that the husbands had 
made many of the wooden adjustable rests, beautifully finished 
and adapted to the needs. 

This last terrible year of continued war has indeed multiplied 
sorrow and suffering and expense. It has also multiplied Hope, 
Constancy, generous Grace, and that daily bread of sympathy and 
help for which I would now ask.—I am, Sir, &c., | Anne Ritcuie. 








MR, LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 
We are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September 17th last. 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
ot State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 
officers of any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
took up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4. Less than three copies cannot be supplied. 


NOTICE.—When “ Corresgendenes” cr Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked *‘ Com- 
municated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 


with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In | 


such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
SS 
TO ITALY. 
Trov art the world’s desired, the golden fleece, 
§ Time’s adventurers faring down to Hell, 
3ut Helen’s self dwelt not so far from peace 
Nor so beset since lofty Ilium fell. 
Tyrants would pluck thee as men pluck a rose, 
Carthage and Greece, the Vandal and the Goth; 
Now more are added to thy many foes 
From East and West, aye, thou hast suffered both. 
Greece was enslaved, and Carthage is but dust, 
But thou art living, maugre all thy scars, 
To bear fresh wounds of rapine and of lust, 
Immortal victim of unnumbered wars. 
Nor shalt thou cease until we cease to be 
Whose hearts are thine, belovéd Italy. 
Moray Datton. 





ALL SOULS. 
I saw a vision in the night, 
And through the clouds a misty light. 
Below me in the myrtle trees 
The leaves were rustling in the breeze. 
On horses red and bay and white 
The Guardians moved across my sight 
‘© Lord,” I spoke, “‘ and who are these 


a7) 


Who ride among the myrtle trees ? 


An angel stood and said to me: 

“ Themselves shall tell thee who they be.” 
The men cried: ‘‘ We are they that go 
To do His bidding to and fre. 

The Lord has bid us walk the earth 

To oversee man’s death and birth. 

We walked to-night to do His will 

And found the earth at peace and still.” 
Then said I: “ Lord, how can this be ? 
If earth is not at peace with hee. 

For seventy years dost Thou condemn 
This Judah and Jerusalem.” 

The voice that answered was the Lord’s 
In good and comfortable words: 

‘* Whoever fights the fight for Mer 

Has peace for all eternity.” 

The sky behind the hills was grey, 

The guardians passing on their way 
Left me and all the myrtle-trees 





To sing together in the breeze. F. 
B O O K S. 
a 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
WHEN woe saw that Mr. Chesterton had written a History of England 


wo made a fairly safe guess that, whatever other peculiarities it 





eA Short hg of England, By Ge 
Windus, (5s. net.) f 


K. Chesterton, London; Chatto and 


might exhibit, it would be quite unlike all previous histories ; 
and we have not been disappointed. It is easily the most amusing, 
provocative, dogmatic, perverse, biassed, and delightful volume 
that ever stole into the world ostensibly underthe sober guardian- 
ship of the goddess Clio. But it is not a history in any ordinary 
sense of the word. It is a book of essays on general subjects, illus- 
trated by references to the history of England. The topics dis- 
cussed range from the value of saintship to the significance of 
tall hats, and they are all brought into some relevancy, genuine 
or fictitious, with the English nation. But there is no narrative, 
no sequence of events, no picturesque episodes, Everything, from 
references and dates to an index, that plain historians put in, Mr. 
Chesterton leaves out. His omissions alone would make a reasonably 
complete text-book for the use of schools. Evidently he agrees 
cordially with the dictum that “facts are the dross of history,” 
and he interprets, after his own fashion, such of them as he is 
| pleased to take for granted. Indeed, his jubilant willingness to 
| take disputable things for granted is one of his most striking 
characteristics. But to dohim justice, we must say that, except in 
his title-page, he hardly pretends to be writing a histery. It is 
true that in his Introduction he asserts that no history from the 
standpoint of the public has yet been written, and he animadverts 
| severely upon John Richard Green for shortcomings in this respect, 
so that we might be induced incautiously to believe that he intended 
to remedy them in his own work. But his admirers are not misled 
by such hasty inferences ; they know, as Lamb said of Coleridge, 
that it is “‘ only his fun.” They know that, however far afield they 
may travel in his company, the one place they will never reach is 
the place they expect. They are entirely content to follow where 
he leads, and enjoy the lurid surprises of the way without troubling 
themselves to find out whither the road is going or how long it will 
last. 

Unfortunately persons of less submissive nature are not so easily 
satisfied ; they find the surprises too frequent to be truly surprising, 
and the adventures too adventurous to be thoroughly credible. 
They wonder how it happens that, with all Mr. Chesterton's gifts 
of wit and wisdom, and after all the floods of good sense and good 
nonsense he has lavished on the public, apparently he has not yet 
begun to realize the importance of an artistic background. He still 
cultivates the habit of saying everything he has to say at the top 
of a very vigorous pair of literary lungs, with the inevitable result 
that when he wants to be really emphatic the only way he has left 
to attract attention is to whisper ; and to whisper in print seems 
to be a task beyond his powers. If he kept more frequently in the 
mezzo-forte tone, he would have plenty of reserves available for 
an occasional brilliant crescendo, American ‘ publicity ’ experts 
have discovered—perhaps, as some people think, a little tardily— 
that it is not the wisest policy to advertise every article in the 
| jargest type as the best on the market. Just as the introduction 
of certain poisons into our physical systems leads promptly to the 
formation of a protective anti-toxin, so these stunning assaults 
on our mental faculties tend naturally to defeat th:ir own pur- 
poses by creating in us a defensive apathy ; we grow first callous 
and then hostile. In the same way, Mr. Chesterton s breathless 
| paradoxical style stands much in need of dull quiet intervals to 
| prevent a dangerous reaction in his readers’ 7 mpathie>. An average 
of half-a-dozen paradoxes and, say, fifteen or tweniy epigrams 
in each chapter would be quite enough. A nasa alloyvance makes 
us suspicious of an author's sincerity; we begin to fear that he is 
not taking his subject or his reader quite s2r.ously. 

The method of progression by paradox is particularly unsuited to 
history. It produees a style in which, as Mr. Birrell said about 
Macaulay’s, it is impossible to tell the truth. We cull some examples 
| at random from the pages before us :— 

‘““Where men are military there is no militarism.” 

“The Moslem, of course, had his own holy places; but he has 
| never felt about them as Westerns can feel about a field or a roof- 
| tree ; he thought of the holiness as holy, not of the places as places. 
| The austerity which forbade him imagery, the wandering war that 
| forbade him rest, shut him off from all that was breaking out 
| and blossoming in our local patriotisms ; just as it has given the 
| ‘Turks an Empire without ever giving them a nation.” 

‘* There is no real hope that has not once been a forlorn hope.” 

** The tale of Tyler's first blow is significant in the sense that it 

| is not only dramatic but domestic. It avenged an insult to the 
| family, and made the legend of the whole riot, whatever its inci- 
dental indecencies, a sort of demonstration on behalf of decency. 

This is important ; for the dignity of the poor is almost unmeaning 
| in modern debates ; and an inspector need only bring a printed form 
| and a few long words to do the same thing without having his head 

broken.” 
| ‘It was the greatness of Spain that was tho glory of England. It 
is only when we realize that the English were, by comparison, 
as dingy, as undeveloped, as petty and provincial as Boers, that we 
| can appreciate the height of their defiance or the splendour of their 
escape.” 

““ We talk of the French Revolution as something that- changed 
the world ; but its most important relation to England is that it did 
not change England,” 

Now, broadly speaking, the first thing that strikes us about all 
these statements is that they are not true, E~ each of them there 
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is'a narrow angle of vision from which portions may be seen to be 
partially true, and it is right to draw attention to that angle as one 
frequently overlooked. But when we meet a steady succession of 
such dogmas our reason revolts, and we reject them in bulk without 
peusing to examine into their relative merits in detail. “ When 


declamation has done its worst, two and two still make four,” 


and we grow rapidly impatient of efforts to prove that in some 
transcendental sense they may usefully be considered as making 


five. 


Unsuited, therefore, as Mr. Chesterton’s style is to history, it is 
still less suited to propagandism ; and so far as his present work 


has any unity of conception, it arises from its attitude towards reli- 
gion and democracy. We do not, for a moment, challenge Mr. 


Chesterton's personal good faith, but the artificial neatness of his 


epigrams does not correspond with the disorderly vagueness of life, 
and when we find every creed and character and movement sum- 
marized in the same crisp, flippant. form, our doubts as to the 
trustworthiness of our guide deepen into the gravest suspicion. A 
paradoxical partisan runs very little chance of winning converts. 
When we want clear thinking he gives us a jingling antithesis ; in the 
words of Bagehot’s invaluable distinction, he can make a loud argu- 
ment but not a fine one, He dictates where he ought to persuade, and 
alienates when he ought to attract. Mr. Chesterton’s fundamental 
intellectual levity comes out strongly—to take a specific instance— 
in the fast-and-loose way in which he deals with tradition. When it 
suits his purpose, as in the legend of Glastonbury, he adopts it as 
being rather more true than written evidence ; and when it does 
not suit him, as in the popular beliefs about the character of 
Richard ITI., hediscards it promptly as obvious political slander. He 
devotes some of his most plausible pages to upholding the authen- 
ticity of folk-lore, and most of the rest of them to proving that our 
current notions are generally wrong. Why popular beliefs should be 
valid in all centuries but our own is one of the few problems he does 
not attempt to discuss, 

And yet, when we have counted all the faults of the book, we 
return to its great outstanding merits : its freshness, its vitality, its 
interest, We feel, as we read it, a sense of personal contact with a 
friendly and candid mind of the highest order which would enjoy 
our radical differences of opinion far more than any amount of 
languid acquiescence, If we have dwelt so long upon its defects, 
it is not because we think it a feeble or slipshod work, but because 
there is so much ability manifest in it that we think the author 
could have made it very much better if he had tried, 





RELIGION IN OXFORD.* 

Tae Master of University, having completed fifty years of residence 
in Oxford, has taken oecasion by an address to the Oxford Society 
for Historical Theology to describe the changes which he has 
witnessed during that period in matters of religion. The paper 
is one the importance of which is not limited to Oxford, for every 
religious movement which has thrilled that sensitive University 
has very quickly spread through England. But to Oxford men, 
of course, it will be of special interest; and they will find in it 
abundance of that quiet wisdom and ironical wit for which the 
Master of University is celebrated. First of all he passes in review 
the leaders of the two great parties which have divided between 
them religious influence in Oxford during the past half-century ; 
on the “ traditionalist ” side, Pusey, Liddon, King, Mozley, Paget, 
Moberly ; on the “ modernist” side, Jowett, Pattison, Green, 
Lewis Nettleship, Toynbee, Goldwin Smith, Max Miiller, Matthew 
Arnold, Ruskin. Of those in both camps whom he knew well 
he gives a penetrating and always generous appreciation, and 
concludes the catalogue with an eloquent passage on the influence 
of “ the idea of the life ” of the departed upon their contemporaries 
from which we can only quote the first and last sentences :— 

“ Few regrets which a long memory engenders are more pathetio 
or more poignant than the thought that you have failed in just 
and joyous: appreciation of your elders, or contemporaries; our 
juniors, of course, we always admire and worship; yet death 
itself has some compensations for us, the survivors, whether more 
or less their friends of yore. ... When I read one or other of the 
many biographies of the men of my own time and place I never 
fail to discover merit, which was there, but I missed it, in life; 
and so to feel a little ashamed of myself.” 

The first great change to be chronicled in the religious condition 
of Oxford during the last fifty years is its emancipation from the 
control of the Established Church, the consequent return of Roman 
Catholics and Puritans, and “ the advent of Jews, Mohammedans, 
Brahmins, Buddhists, and what not.’’ These innovations Dr. 
Maecan welcomes whole-heartedly ; though in regard to the last 
he points out that its effect upon the homogeneity of the several 
Colleges has been serious, and he suggests that the Roman Catholic 
private Halls point to a better solution than the “ unconsidered 
promiscuity ’’ of present methods. As a further consequence of 
the clearer distinction in these days of the University from the 
Colleges, Dr. Macan recants an earlier opinion of his that the 





— 


Professorships of Theology, now attached to canonries at Christ 
Church, .should be freed from all sabscriptions and tests :— 


“These forty years have detached more and more completely 

the august figure, the impartial soul, of our University from Church 
and College ; the habilitation of other Theological Faculties in our 
midst has clarified this achievement and justifies the co-existence 
in one Academic Faculty of Theological Teachers and Chairs 
still subject to doctrinal tests of varying scope and incidence. 
Confessional teaching, of more than one kind, is come to sfay, 
and is not inconsistent with Academic liberty of research and 
examination.” 
On. the other hand, Dr. Macan points out that ‘“ Churchly self- 
respect, if not Christian charity,” has not yet endorsed the demand 
for the abolition of an examination in Holy Scripture for graduates 
in Arts; and the abolition of the “ specially narrow confessional 
and professional qualification for the examiners” in the Honour 
School of Theology. In a few seornful paragraphs he sketches 
the history of the attempts to remove these “ mildly absurd, if 
not vindictive,” survivals of the old régime. 


A specially noteworthy section of the address is devoted to 
the growth of “liberty of prophesying” in Oxford. The last 
attempt to penalize a preacher was made in 1886, in the case of 
Mr. Fletcher, of Carfax, who was delated to the Vice-Chancellor 
by Mr. Ffoulkes, of St. Mary’s, for departing from St. Paul’s doctrine 
in regard to the Fall of Adam, denying the Resurrection, and claim. 
ing the right to correct the teaching of the Apostles and the Church. 
The Court of six Doctors being evenly divided, Mr. Fletcher was 
acquitted by the vote of the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Bellamy. That 
was only thirty years ago. The vindication of liberty in the 
interval has come about mainly through a succession of publications 
which followed Essays and Reviews in carrying forward the 
introduction of scientific methods into theology. Lux Mundi 


appeared in 1889; Contentio Veritatis in 1902; Foundations 
in 1912. Dr. Maean sketches the story of these various treatises, 


noting in Mr. Adderley’s words how ‘“* Dr. Pusey was alarmed by 
Liddon’s Bamptons, Liddon by Gore’s Lux Mundi, and now Dr. 
Gore is alarmed by Foundations”; and he concludes: “If the 
Editor of Foundations has had to endure some hardness from the 
Editor of Lux Mundi, it is to be hoped that he may not, oceasione 
data, reproduce such inconsequence at the expense of his own 
legitimate successor, the Editor of Super Flumina, or whatever 
it may be called, and whoever he may turn out to be.” The Editor 
of Foundations, we may remind our readers, was the Rev. William 
Temple. On the casuistical question involved in all such clerical 
breaches with traditional orthodoxy Dr. Macan has some interesting 
remarks. The matter, he says, ““ was much debated in our time, 
and Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge, for example, took what may 
be called the high line; but the weakness of that line seems to 
lie herein: that it assumes, with the ultra-traditionalists, that a 
formula is possible which expresses the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth’; whereas “ criticism discards finality, 
whether of thought or of expression, while more and more fully 
appreciating the historic value of the institutions, the formulas, 
the life of the past.’’ Consequently Dr, Macan’s * ideal for the 
Churches, whether Established or autonomous, is a ministry as 
free as the laity, without pseudo-scientific reservations or commit- 
ments.” Let the Churches, he says, learn intellectual freedom 
and honesty of the Universities. But even the Universities, we 
take it, would not elect men to Professorial Chairs, certainly the 
Colleges would not appoint men to Tutorial Fellowships, who were 
not in aceord with the orthodox teaching of the day in their 
respective faculties, There must always be tests for teachers 
in every teaching institution ; the thing to secure is that the test 
shall not fall below the level of the best science of the time. Ina 
postscript to his lecture, written after the discussion upon it, the 
writer owns that he ‘“‘ would recognize a place for authority in 
Theology, as in all Science, and a place for discipline in Religion, 
as in all Life.” 


The final sections of the paper are devoted to an appreciation 
of the present state of relazion in Oxford, or rather its state just 
before the war emptied the Colleges. Parents of prospective 
undergraduates will read these illumimating pages with special 
attention, and they will be gratified to find that so keen-eyed a 
critic in no way despairs of the republic. He admits all the changes 
in habit as to attendance at College Chapel, and University sermons, 
and the observance of Sunday ; but he notes, on the other hand, 
that if undergraduates will not keep chapels in College, they will 
flock to the Pusey House, to St. Columba’s, to Mansfield 
Manchester, or to churches in the suburbs, aceording as the spirit 
leads them; that if they will not come to the official sermons, 
they will fill St. Mary’s at an evening service to hear any preacher 
of repute ; and as to Sunday, he expresses the opinion that * the 
liberation of the Dies Dominica from a superstitious Sabbatarianism, 
to which the Anglican Office unfortunately gives a handle ”’ (will 
the Revisers of the Prayer Book, we wonder, have the courage 
to remove the Ten Commandments from the Liturgy, into which 
the extreme Reformers of 1552 so inadvisedly thrust them ?) 


or 
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body, for neighbourliness, for the environment, if not the con- 
stituents, of true religion.’ The writer, in conclusion, specifies 
four crises, or cardinal moments, which have revealed themselves 
in what he cella “the fundamental rhythms of religious life” in 
Oxford during the time he has known it. The first two were the 
Idealistic and Humanitarian movements, connected with the 
names of Green and Toynbee; the third was due to the rising 
standard of theological scholarship in the University; the last 
was that created or revealed by the war. We should like to quote 
the fine peroration in which the Master of University, taking 
oceasion by the new unity of spirit, pleads for a clearer 
synthesis between the teaching of theology and the teaching of 
life. But we must content ourselves with a few sentences 
about the share of religion in the self-devotion of the young 


men :— 

“The War has taken stock of our Religion too, and has brought 
much to light, of the existence and value of which we were barely 
conscious, and even at times incredulous. Or will you forbid 
me to reckon the service and the sacrifice of Oxford in the present 
war to the eredit of Religion, and to view it as evidence of a saving 
faith and a devout love of God and man? Our Rolls of Service 
and of Honour attest the moral of Oxford men. The men them- 
selves would put the slightest, the simplest interpretation on their 
own lives and deaths; but we need not be so inarticulate. Not 
that we shall claim for Oxford exclusively, or for Religion only, 
their service, their offering, their spirit; but who can rob Oxford 
and Religion of all share in that grand Liturgy ? Or do you find 
it so easy to say, where duty, where "wesete a seae where esprit de 
corps, Where character, where instinct, where friendship and brother- 
hood, where virtue and all things lovely and of good report end 
and Religion begins ? We must unlearn to call such heroisms 
‘splendid vices,’ even admitting they be not conssiously and 
publicly consecrate. Not but what the Faith is there, in countless 
cases, Without the Formula; not but what, if formulas you will 
have, a formula too is forthcoming. Yes, Life and Death, at 
the front, in the trenches, on the sea, in the air, have affinities 
with the movement of Religion in Oxford.” 





WAR IN THE THIRD DIMENSION.* 
Many qualities in a writer go to the making of a Real War Book, 
the kind of book which brings home to those who play no fighting 
part the work of those who do. The author must have first-hand 
experience ; he must be able to see—a rare quality—and to interpret 
what he sees ; he must have the sense of humour which goes with a 
sense of true proportion. “Contact” has all the qualifications 
for the job to which he has set himself. As an aeroplane observer 
in a squadron which during the Somme Push of 1916 lost more 
men and maebhines than any other, and was the most dreaded of 
all squadrons by the Boche, he did all those things which the new 
Fourth Arm has taught itself to do. During long reconnaissance 
flights information and fought the black-crossed 
machines which sought to interpese; while his pilot dodged 
* Archies ’? he sketched enemy positions and counted engines and 
trucks ; and when, as a diversion, his pilot would now and then do 
a‘ ground-stunt,” sailing to and fro over enemy trenches, he harried 
the Hun in his home with a Lewis gun. ‘‘ Contact's ”’ chief work was 
reconnaissance, and he tells how he carried it through, and brought 
his information home, though the fuselage might catch fire from 
shells and the engine give out when nine and a half miles from the 
* Contact’? who put out the 
Our author’s clearness of 


, 


he collected 


” 


British lines. To be exact, it was 
tire and the pilot who glided home. 
deseription and human quality as a writer are best seen in his 
account of the flight in which the twin perils of fire on board and 
a crippled engine were manfully faced and overcome :— 

‘‘ Next instant the fuselage shivered. I looked along the inside 
of it and found that a burning shell fragment was lodged on a 
longeron half way between my cockpit and the tail plane. A 
little flame zig-zagged over the fabric, all but died away, but, 
being fanned by the wind as we lost height, recovered and licked 
its way towards the tail. I was too far away to reach the flame 
with my hands and the fire extinguisher was by the pilot’s seat. 
I called for it into the speaking-tube. The pilot made no move. 
Onee more I shouted. Again no answer. V.’s ear-piece had 
slipped from under his cap. A thrill of acute fear passed through 
me as I stood up, forced my arm through the rush of wind, 
and grabbed V.’s shoulder. ‘Fuselage burning! Pass the fire 
extinguisher !’ I yelled. My words were drowned in the engine’s 
roar; and the pilot, intent on getting near the Boches, thought 
I had asked which one we were to attack. ‘Look out for those 
two Huns on the left,’ he called over his shoulder, ‘ Pass the 
tire extinguisher!’ ... ‘Get ready to shoot, blast you!’... 
‘Fire extinguisher, you ruddy fool!’ A backward glance told 
me that the fire was nearing the tail plane at one end and my 
box of ammunition at the other, and was too serious for treatment 
by the extinguisher unless I could get at it at once. Desperately 
I tried to force myself through the bracing struts and cross-wires 
behind my seat. To my surprise head and shoulders and one 
arm got to the other side—a curious circumstence, as afterwards 
1 tried repeatedly to repeat this contortionist trick on the ground 
but failed every time. There I stuck, for it was impossible to 
wriggle further. However I could now reach part of the fire, 
and at it I beat with gloved hands. Within half a minute most 
of the fire was crushed to death. But a thin streak of flame, outside 
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the radius of my arm, still flickered towards the tail. I tore off 
one of my gauntlets and swung it furiously at the burning strip. 
Phe flame lessened, rose again when I raised the glove, but died 
out altogether after I had hit it twiee more. The load of fear 
left me, and I discovered an intense discomfort wedged in as I 
was between the two crossed bracing-struts. Five minutes passed 
before I was able, with many a heave and gasp, to withdraw back 
to my seat.”’ 

While “Contact” was putting out the fire—-his machine was 
many thousands of feet above the ground—the pilot “ V.” was 
firing furiously at the enemy planes and raging not less furiously 
at the apparent inaction of his colleague. He knew nothing of 
the fire. A German bullet punctured the petrol tank; the engine, 
robbed of its “‘ juice,” ceased to work, and our adventurers found 
themselves nine thousand feet high and nine and a half miles 
from home, They had a useful wind to help them, but it was no 
light thing to glide so far without power, and was only achieved 
by a close study of the shortest route—every yard counted in such 
a glide. “Archie” guns and enemy machines complicated the 
problem, for the solution of which our readers must please go to the 
book. When at last safe territory was reached with very little 
margin to spare, the adroit “‘ V.”’ landed without breaking a wire. 
Some French gunners ran up to the two aviators and found them 
cursing one another furiously—the one because his pilot had not 
passed the extinguisher, and the other because his observer had 
not fired at the enemy. The story, playfully entitled “‘ A Summer 
Joy Ride,” is, in our opinion, the best thing in a most fascinating 
book—and that is to say a good deal. 


We are not surprised that the author is an enthusiast at his 
work, and that, after a long rest on the ground made necessary 
by water on the knee, he intends to go aloft again as a pilot. “‘ For 
my part,” he says, “‘ on reaching Blighty by the grace of God and 
an injured knee, I decided that if my unworthy neck were doomed 
to be broken, I would rather break it myself than let some one else 
have the responsibility. It is as a pilot, therefore, that I am about 
to serve another sentence overseas.”’ It has always seemed to us 
that the aeroplane observers get all the risks and none of the credit 
or promotion. Very young pilots become D.S.O.’s and Lieutenant- 
Colonels ; their observers whose necks they do not break remain 
Lieutenants. 

This book tells us more of the development in aeroplanes 
under stress of war than we are usually allowed to learn. It 
tells us also how very varied are the uses to which modern machines 
are put, They bomb the enemy’s communications and fight down 
all enemy planes on the eve of a Push, so that the air is swept 
clear, and the artillery observation planes, and those which do the 
latest ‘‘ ground stunts”’’ against the Boche in his trenches and 
‘* pill-boxes,”” are comparatively unmolested, All this 
virtual domination of the air, which *‘Contact’’ again and again 
assures us that we have. Now and then the Germans put up 
effective counter air tactics, but supremacy in the third dimension 
of fighting space is quickly recaptured by the Allies. This is 
comforting to read. ‘‘ Contact,” like most R.F.C. enthusiasts, 
thinks that the new arm will decide the war, and decide it in our 
favour. We were much behind the Germans at the beginning, 
we are now ahead of them, and next year we shall be—or ought 
to be—so fwly equipped with aeroplanes and skilled fliers that 
the enemy will be snowed under. We sincerely hope that 
“Contact” is right. He has a sense of proportion which gives 
us respect for his judgment. 


means a 


In one passage, with which we will conclude, he condemns those 
who exalt the Air Services—-whose daily life, though intensely 
hazardous, is fairly comfortable—-at the expense of the poor patient, 
enduring infantry, upon whom, ultimately, the issue of the war 
depends, ‘‘ Contact ’’ discusses the various rdles played by the 
Services, and then says :— 

‘* All this by way of prelude to a protest against the exaggerated 
ecstasies indulged in by many civilians when discussing the air 
services. The British pilots are competent and daring, but they 
would be the last to claim an undue share of war’s glory. Many 
of them deserve the highest praise ; but, then, so do many in all 
branches of Army and Navy. An a of what I mean is the 
reference to R.F.C. officers, during a Parliamentary debate, as 
‘ the super-heroes of the war ’—a term which, for ungainly absurdity, 
would be hard to beat. To those who perpetrate such far-fetched 

hrases I would humbly say: ‘ Good — we are proud to 
nave won your approval, but for the ord’s sake don’t make us 
ridiculous in the eyes of other soldiers.’ ” 
We are afraid that well-meaning civilians often make soldiers 
ridiculous, especially those upon whom they are pleased to shower 
their complimentary epithets. Nothing irritates a brave man 
more than to be publicly described as a “ hero,” 





WALTER GREENWAY.* 
Reavers of Blackwood will remember ‘“‘ Walter Greenway,’ the 
heroic spy and ex-prisoner, the story of whose marvellous exploits 
in Mesopotamia reached Mr. Robert Holmes (the Police Court 
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Missionery) upon scraps of paper concealed in botanical specimens. 
The first of them came out in Blackwood a year ago last June, more 
followed in February, and in August last some posthumous pages, 
which came to Mr. Holmes by the hand of a sailor, were added to 
those which had already delighted the public. In February last 
the Spectator wrote an appreciation of these fascinating scraps of 
patriotic romance. Now they have all been put together in book 
form, and Mr. Holmes has found new evidence in addition to that 
already published to establish his hero’s identity. In a sense, we 
think it is a pity that so much has been added to the original papers. 
Even before this last addition, the writings of the heroic spy were 
somewhat weighted with biographical matter. We hear rather 
too much about the skipper and the shipmates, the aunt and 
uncle, the employer and his son, the consumptive sister and the 
nurse. What is really interesting is that Mr. Holmes should have 
known this innocent criminal of genius, and should have been 
chosen by him as the recipiont of his really very wonderful 
narrative. 

He was, it seems, a young man of Public School education, 
making his living as a well-paid clerk with prospects, when he sud- 
denly took to house-breaking. Between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty he suffered several terms of imprisonment for burglarious 
attempts unaccompanied by theft. He could climb like a cat to 
the tops of chimneys, and loved to lead the police a dangerous 
dance across the roofs. Such escapades, tegether with feigning 
in Court to be a deaf-mute, seem to have boen the extent of his 
criminalities. Mr. Holmes knew him im gaol, and, according to his 
humane custom, showed him friendship upon his final release. The 
poor fellow begged to be sent to sea. ‘It may sound strange, 
but it’s absolutely truco,” he said, “‘ that I can’t resist an attic 
window.’ He feared lest he should “be at ’’ his “accomplishments” 
again if he remainod in a civilized country. Accordingly he sailed 
under a benevolent Captain not averse from befriending Mr. Holmes's 
protégés, 

He deserted ship at Colombo ; his own letters tell how and why. 
Soon he is “somewhere in Mesopotamia’ with the British 
Forces pretending to be “a poor deaf-mute, a slender, swarthy, 
agile Beduin,’’ unsuspected of white.blood. ‘The afflicted creature 
wanders all unable to comprehend what his Mohammedan country- 
men, their Turkish masters and the German super-bosses, are 
about.’”” How he tricked tgom all, accomplished his end—the 
blowing up of an arsonal in or near Baghdad—how ho was suspected 
and tortured, and how he finally got back to his wife, are told in 
language as convincing as it is strong and thrilling. His devotion 
to his native land, where he had suffered so much harshness, yet 
for which he was ready at any moment to suffer or die, shows 
always, yet without ostentation, and touches the reader to th 
quick. : 

His last letter was written within a few hours of his death, which 
took place in a British hospital where Mr. Holmes knew a nurse, 
whose corroborative evidence leaves him in no doubt that his 
hero is no more. He had not long, however, regarded more news 
from him as impossible when a sailor turned up with a packet con- 
taining a notebook which he said had been entrusted to him by an 
Arab Sheikh. The notebook contained a sort of rhapsody written by 
Waiter Greenway about his home life and -his Arab wife. In style 
the ‘ notebook ” vividly recalls Robert Louis Stevenson—but we do 
not, in saying this, mean that Walter Greenway is imitating. He 
has—or had—an extraordinary talent of his own for drawing a 
picture, and indeed for writing an idyll. After some hesitation, Mr, 
Holmes decided to print the contents of this ‘‘ notebook,” which 
being written straight on end required no piecing out and guesswork 
before it could be deciphered. 

Soon after its reception Mr. Holmes callod a meeting of all the 
persons he could get together intimately connected with Greenway's 
story—his first employer, ‘*‘ Major Mills,’’ with his son, Greenway's 
old friend, an uncle and aunt who had been devotedly attached to 
him bofore his first imprisonment, the Captain with whom he first 
sailed, and the sailor who brought the notebook. All of them 
agree that the'right thing to be done is to find Walter Greenway's 
wife and children—and all admit that the task is well-nigh impos- 
sible. Major Mills throws some suggestion of unreality upon 
the search. “I begin to think,”’ the Major remarked meditatively, 
* the sailors, smart as they are, haven't quite all the wit in the world. 
I've an idea I'll work on my own when I start a search with them. 
They can hunt for an Arab Sheikh while I look for a little woman 
with a pair of wonderful eyes. I'm not a bit certain I shan’t be 
successful first.’’ Mr. Holmes’s last words are: “Is it a dream I 
have—the feeling that somewhere there are other notebooks— 
or shall I hoar of her father {the Arab father-in-law] sonding 
fresh tokens ? Shall I ever know she fully understands the words 
of Walter's Soliloquy received back safe and treasured as thoy 
assuredly will be treasured in that case? Time and perhaps a 
further volume may tell.” These words, quite unintentionally 
We suppose, contain a suggestion that the public can have more 
of this superlatively interesting story—if it wants it. But of 
course Mr. Holme; cannot really mean to raise a doubt in his 
reader's mind as to the (ruth of his story, 
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ABOUT WINCHESTER COLLEGE.* 


THERE are some books which are a pleasure to many and some 
which are the delight of the few. Mr. Cook’s book falls into both 
categories, for, while it will fascinate the smaller audience for which: 
it has been written primarily, it should appeal to a far wider circle of 
readers also ; it should interest any one who has been at some “ best 
School in England " other than Winchester, any one who can appre- 
ciate the long drama which underlies the quiet story of an old com. 
munity, any one who loves that happy, anxious, irrepressible 
animal, the English schoolboy. The sources from which the writer 
draws his material are very various, for he is familiar not only with 
all older publications about Winchester but also with a large amount 
of unpublished correspondence and memoranda on the same subject, 
while his happy co-operation with many friends has greatly increased 
the matter at his disposal. He quotes from the Colloquies of Cor- 
derius as easily as from those of Erasmus, from the letters of Warden 
Harris, who guided the College through the troubles of the Civil War, 
as well as from those of Ralph Verney, who entered the school in 
1682; he draws precious facts from the rough ore of the College 
account-rolls, which are twenty, or even thirty, feet in length, the 
language being the mongrel dialect of bursarial Latin, and the 
writing some strange, half-German script. 

One spocial difficulty lay before the writer—viz., that he was 
writing primarily for Wykehamical readers ; he was bound to tell 
them all that could be told about the genesis of the incidents whizh 
make up the daily life of the school and of its customs, which seem 
to be and often are of ancient origin ; he was obliged, therefore, to 
deal with a mass of detail which could not fail to seom to the general 
reader bulky and sometimes over-abundant. The special value of 
the book is that Mr. Cook never loses the thread of the narrative in 
dealing with these details, that he illustrates them so freely by com- 
parison with other schools and colleges, and that incidentally he 
tells us so much about other places of education also. It is less a 
history of Wykeham’s Foundation than Mr. Kirby’s Annals of 
Winchester College, it is less a history of the making of the Winchester 
of to-day than Lady Laura Ridding’s Life of George Ridding, but it 
is as important a publication as either of these volumes; it is a 
social history of the College so far as that can evor be written, sup- 
plementing Mr. Kirby’s book most admirably, and not itself likely 
to be supplemented to any great extent in the future. 

The book is divided into two parts ; the first part, which contains 
some forty pages, being devoted to a work which described in verse 
and Latin, but with much fulness and in choery style, ““ A Day of 
My Life at Winchester in 1647.’’ Mr. Cook has recovered the true 
text of the poom and dated it by a model piece of resoarch; he has 
added a translation of it and annotated it most judiciously. When 
one reads of the life which the boys lived in the seventeenth century, 
rising at five and breakfasting at nine, working for eight hours on 
four days of the week and fasting oa two days, feeding on indifferent 
commons but drinking beer in any quantity four times a day, when 
one reads even of their life in the eighteenth century, in which the 
conditions were altered very slightly, it is impossible to explain the 
survival of our ancestors on any other principle than that which a 
colleague once enunciated to the present writer: ‘‘My experience is 
a long one, and boys very seldom die.” 

The rest of the book is packed with curious facts (did not one 
Head-Master lose twenty children out of a family of twenty-three ? 
end did not the Warden require one hundred oysters every Friday 
with two hogsheads of beer every week throughout the year ?), but 
it contains at least four chapters of the greatest value to any reader. 
In one of them our author gives us a much fuller account than has 
been possible hitherto of the founding of Old and New Commoners, 
the two great attempts made before the “ Public Schools Act "’ to 
improve the accommodetion for the Commoners; in another 
he tells us the number of boys in the school at various times—- 
** eighty or one hundred ’’ Commoners of different kinds were taught 
in addition to the seventy scholars as early as in the year 1412; but 
by 1700 the number had fallen to twenty-eight ; Dr. Burton (1724- 
65) raised the number to one hundred and twenty-three, but saw it 
fall again to thirty-nine ; the maximum was fixed in 1809 at one 
hundred and thirty, and that number was usually maintained 
throughout the following fifty years. The chapter on ‘‘ The Society 
and the Children ” is, however, the most valuable in the book, for 
the facts contained in it are not as well known as they ought to be, 
and it is written both with honesty and wisdom. Individuals have 
no weapons with which they can fight against a custom which has 
acquired legal sanction as prescriptive right, but that “‘ the Warden 
and Fellows, though created for the school’s sake, were existing for 
their own "’ is a fair comment on the Winchester of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries. The school gained a 
new lease of life when Dr. Moberly was elected a Fellow and Dr. 
Ridding the next Head-Master, at a single session of the Warden and 
Fellows, and when the Public Schools Act followed just two years 
later. The chapter on ‘ Educational Miscellanies * is of almost 
equal value. It is amazing what results were achieved by two 
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masters in a school of about one hundred and fifty boys, what 
ingenious methods of teaching they adopted (among them the oral 
method of teaching Latin), and what co-operation existed at an early 
date among the different schools of England. It is a great 
pageant of the past which moves across this well-constructed 


stage, 
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THE DWELLING-PLACE OF LIGHT.* 

Tue author of Coniston has chosen for the subject of his new novel 
the life of a New England manufacturing town, inhabited mainly 
by immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe and the Levant, 
The leading male character is Ditmar, the manager of the chief 
cotton-mill in ‘‘ Hempton,’’ and the main episode is a strike con- 
trived by the Industrial Workers of the World among the Italians, 
Poles, Czechs, Syrians, and other aliens when the manager reduces 
the standard wage as a set-off to the reduction of the working week 
to fifty-four hours by the State Legislature. Mr. Churchill's pictures 
of the strange medley of races in the town, and the contrasting 
characters of Ditmar and Rolfe, the Syndicalist leader, are highly 
interesting. Ditmar is proud of being a good employer as well as 
a skilful captain of industry, but resents interference and what he 
regards as unfairness ; Rolfe is clever and persuasive, but his abstract 
sentiments thinly veil the same lack of moral principle that is mani- 
fested in the manager, his chief opponent. In his plot Mr. Churchill 
is less successful than usual. A poor American, Edward Bumpus, 
who, after failing in business, has become a gatekeeper at the mill, 
has two daughters—Janet, who is a stenographer to Ditmar, and 
Lise, who is employed at a milliner’s. The two sisters are sharply 
differentiated in temperament—Janet, the sober and resolute one, 
with a natural refinement of manner, and Lise, the flighty creature, 
with a rare command of slang and a passion for cheap finery and 
dancing-halls. Lise of course comes to grief, and Janet, contrary 
to those Puritan traits on which the author so strongly insists, 
succumbs also to the seductions of her employer. Mr. Churchill 
has evidently taken great pains with her complex personality ; 
but though every woman, and every man too, may be a bundle of 
inconsistencies, a heroine, to be credible and sympathetic, must 
have a more definite character than Janet seems to possess, She is 
represented as a sane and thoughtful woman, enthusiastic for her 
work at the mill; but after she has yielded to Ditmar she joins the 
strikers and acts as secretary to the Syndicalist leader, who makes 
love to her. She goes out to shoot her employer, and repents of it ; 
she refuses his offer to marry her, and almost immediately changes 
her mind, when it is too late. She wanders away in the company 
of some vaguely outlined philanthropists, and begins to understand 
that there are other things in the world besides manufactures and 
money-making. But nothing comes of it all for her. Perhaps the 
author was anxious to avoid a conventional ending ; perhaps, by 
implication, he meant to suggest the futility of a life in which, 
for lack of early training, there was neither religious conviction 
ner moral purpose. Some of his minor characters are definite and 
entertaining, such as old Bumpus, with his passion for genealogy 
and his delight in corresponding with remote kinsmen of the Bumpus 
family, common descendants of the original immigrant Ebenezer, 
seven generations back ; or Tiernan, the local “ boss,’’ who through 
his friends in the police can always do a good turn to a neigh- 
bour ; or the vulgar little Lise herself, 





REaDABLE Novers.—As We are Made. By Ann Weaver 
(Andrew Melrose. 5s.)—A pre-war story concerning county and 
nouveauz riches intermarricd families who live in Sussex. The 
Frantic Boast, By Mrs. Victor Rickard. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s. net.)—The story of an unhappy marriage and its solution. 
Glory Everlasting. By Mary Openshaw (Mrs. A. E. Binstead), 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 6s.)—This book describes. a middle- 
class family in throe phases, Book I. being concerned with the old 
days of 1911, Book II. with August, 1914, and Book III. with 
1914 and onwards. The character-drawing is much more careful 
than in most war stories, 
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[Notice in this columa does not necessarily preclude subsequent revicw.] 


THe NoveMBER Montauies.—The Nineteenth Century contains a 
remarkable article written at Petrograd in June by Mr. John 
Pollock, which paints the situation as it was then in the most sombre 
colours. Mr. Pollock shows by extracts from their Press how Lenin, 
Maxim Gorky, and their Anarchist associates were openly denouncing 
the Allies and calling for an immediate peace at any price with 
Germany. These men were, and are, in fact the Kaiser's accomplices. 
However, four months have passed, and the Anarchists do not yet 
control the Revolutionary Government. The Bishop of Carlisle 


© The Dwelling-Place of Light. By Winston Churchill. London:- Macmillan 
and Co. 


(6s. net.) 














makes an earnest and vigorous protest against ‘‘ The De-Nationalisa. 
tion of the Church of England,’’ which he regards as the inevitable 
result of the proposals made by the Archbishops’ Committee on 
Church and State. Canon Barry has a timely article on ‘“‘ How to 
Break Austria." The new offensive against Italy strengthens and 
illustrates his argument. Sir John Macdonell in a valuable article 
on “‘ The True Freedom of the Sea” shows how misleading the 
phrase is in the mouths of enemy statesmen, and Mr. Ellis Barker re- 
cites some facts to explain ‘‘ What a Premature Peace would Mean.” 
In the Fortnightly Mr. Sidney Whitman has a highly interesting 
article on Mr. Gerard’s revelations. He points out that Mr. Gerard 
did not at first understand that the German Emperor “ is in touch 
with and controls the most insignificant act at the furthest ex- 
tremity of the Empire,” and that he has destroyed the old inde- 
pendence of charaeter that Frederick the Great found in the Potsdam 
miller, Bismarck before his death said to Felix Dahn : “‘ If the worst 
comes to the worst and it should become necessary to put him [the 
Emperor] under restraint, my successor will have a more difficult 
task than would have fallen to my lot ; for I feel sure the German 
people would have trusted me.’ Pope Leo XTII., after meeting the 
Emperor in 1888, said: ‘“* This young man is obstinate and vain, 
and it is to be feared that his reign will terminate in disaster.” 
The Abbé Wetterlé, on behalf of Alsace, and “ Politicus ’”? make 
much-needed replies to Dr. Dillon’s gloomy article on the situation 
which appeared in the October issue. Mr. R. C. Long throws 
light on the crisis in Finland, and Mr. W. G. Bell gives a fresh and 
readable summary of some “ Foreign Accounts of the Great Fire 
of London,” which add a good deal to Pepys’s notes.—- 
In the Contemporary Review Lord Parmoor has an important article 
on the present ‘position of ‘‘ Proportional Representation.” To 
restore it to the place assigned to it in the Franchise Bill by the 
Speaker's Conference would, he thinks, occasion very little difficulty ; 
borough divisions would simply be grouped, as in Wandsworth 
with its five Members. Lord Parmoor reminds us that the principle 
was applied at the recent General Election in Sweden, whero 
Conservatives and Socialists alike are satisfied with the results. 





| Mr. J. H. Harley has an instructive article on ‘‘ Labour in France,” 


and Mr, C. Smeesters, a Belgian lawyer, discusses the commercial 
future of Antwerp. Mr. Percy Alden describes his impressions of 
** Four Months in Ameriea,’’ and says that the most far-seeing men 
and women “ desire an alliance with England, an alliance, let it be 
clearly stated, against war, aggrossion,and militarism in whatever 
quarter they may be found,’’—-—-The National Review is as usual 
largely concerned with the alleged shortcomings of Lord Haldane, 
and of our “ secret diplomacy ”’ in general. The most interesting 
article, however, is a warm appreciation of Field-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig, who “is playing a great’ game, and is playing it after 
the manner of a Great Captain.’’ Mr. D. Thomas Curtin writes on 
‘** Military Bureaucracy and Revolution ”’ in Germany, and a naval 
correspondent discusses ‘“‘ The Mutiny in the German Navy,” of 
which he takes a serious view. With the number is given 
a good map of Western Germany, marked in zones fifty 
miles wide, to illustrate the possibilities of an air campaign such 
as has begun with the raids on Saarbriicken and Pirmasens. 
Blackwood opens with an interesting, and on the whole reassuring, 
article on ‘‘ India Revisited.’”’ The Indian official class did not, 
the author thinks, take the war seriously enough for the first year 
or two, but is now awaking to its importance. ‘In India new ideas 
are wanted.” The great falls of which British Guiana is proud are 
well described in an article on ‘“‘ Kaieteur the Magnificent.’’ The 
river is 400 feet wide and the water falls 822 fect, nearly five times 
as high as Niagara, than which it is ‘‘ incomparably more grand ” 


“ 





We have pleasure in calling attention to the National Food 
Economy League's simple and practical Handbook for Housewives, 
by Lady Chance (2d.), now in its twenty-fifth edition, and to its 
new penny pamphlet on Potatoes and their Use in War Time, The 
recipes.are truly economical, and not of the type beginning ‘‘ Tako 
ten eggs and a pint of cream.” The pamphlets are published 
by the League at 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street. 








The New East for Septomber, which has just arrived from Tokyo, 
contains some plain speaking by Japanese writers about Japan's 
relations with this country and with America. Tho editor of the 
Asahi Shimbun states that some Japanese regard as grievances 
the exclusion of coloured labour from Australia, tho prohibition of 
sales or leases of land in the Malay States to coloured people, and 
the temporary partition of the former German colonies in the 
Pacific, where Japan occupies the islands north of the Equator 
whil> Australia and New Zealand hold those south of the Equator. 
The Japanese complaints in regard to shipping are stated and 
answered at length. In regard to China the more responsible news- 
papers urge thé need of caution, but at least one journal suggests 
that “‘ the Western Powers are constantly planning the break-up 
of China ”’—the very last thing, of course, that the Allies and 
America could desire. An instructive account of “ The German 
Hold on China” is quoted from the Jiji Shimpo ; Germany had a 
great network of commercial interests which she has sacrificed to 





her god of wasn 
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CALENDARS FOR 1918.—The Society for Reiaien Christian 
Knowledge has published, in good time for posting to our armies 
far away oversea, a series of calendars and diaries which are well 
printed and contain the information that a Churchman needs 
throughout the year. The Churchman’s Almanack, in various 
forms and at prices from a penny upwards, and the bulkier Church- 
man’s Remembrancer (2s. 4d. ) may be specially mentioned, 











The China Inland Mission’ s¢ omplete 1 Atlas of China, first published 
in 1908; has been thoroughly revised in a second edition just 
published by Messrs. Edward Stanford (21s. net). Each of the 
eighteen provinces and the four dependencies is represented in a 
separate map. The scale for China proper is forty-seven miles 
to an ineh. ‘The maps are very clear, despite the mass of detail, 
and there is a full index. It is a valuable publication. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
Aksakoff (S.), A Russian Schoolboy, 8vo....... eeccccceccccecs Arnold) net 7/6 
Allan (Marguerite B.), The Rhyme Garden, S8vo................(J. Lane) net 3/6 
After Victory, by An Amateur Officer, cr 8vo......... +eseeeess(Melrose) net 5/0 
= SGortewan, The Living Present, cr 8vo.............. (J. Murray) net 6/0 

Beopaliy (¥ ’.), Telepathy, Genuine and Fraudulent, cr 8vo..,.(Methuen) net 2/6 
Burke ( Twinkletoes: a Tale of Chinatown, cr 8vo...... (a. Richards) net 5/0 
Cadby (Goriae), Finding a Vatry, cr Svo.........; Mills & Boon) net 2/6 
Carpenter (B.), Towards Industrial Freedom, cr 8vo........ (G. Allen) net 3/6 
Colvin (S.), John Keats, his Life and Poetry, his Friends, &c, (Macmillan) net 18/0 
Cunningham (Susan), The Story of William Caxton, cr 8vo....(Harrap) net 2/6 
Currey (Commander B. H:), News of Battle, cr 8vo............ (Nelson) net 3/6 
Curw ee Or acc cnccccenneanneneced (Cassell) net 6/0 
Male (la?) and Faulding (@. M.), Merely Players, cr 8vo...... (F. Unwin) 6/0 
Darling (H. ©. R.), Elementary Hygiene for Nurses, cr 8vo....(Churchill) net 3/0 
Donogh (W. R.), ‘The History and Law of Sedition, 8vo........ -- net 9/0 
Dudeney (H. E.), Amusements in Mathematics, cr 8vo.......... Nelson) net 3/6 
Fell (&. F. B.), Personal Liberty, or 8v0............6ceceeeees (Methuen) net 5/0 
Fletcher (J. 8.), e Rayrer-Slade Amalgamation, cr 8vO...... (G. Allen) net 6/0 
Gall-Inglis (J.), The “ Long Range": 49} Hour-Wages Reckoner, roy Svo 
(Gall & Inglis) net 7/6 
Goulding (E.), oe and other Vegetable Fibres, 8vo........ (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Geant Wee Cad, COb Bkiecccccwescoccccccvescess malgamated Press) net 16/0 
Guide to the Indian Factories Act: Act XII. of 1911, 8vo...... (Thacker) net 6/6 
History of the Royal Fusiliers (The): “ U.P.S.," roy 8vo........ (Times) net 5/0 
Hobsor (J. A.), ee after the War, cr 8VO...........+.- (G. Allen) net 4/6 
Holmes (Ven. E. E.), The Message of the Soldiers, Cf BVO... 2.00. (Mowbray) net 26 
Jacks (L. P.), The Country Alr, cr 8vo.............. (Williams & Norgate) net 2/6 
Kennard (Lady), A Roumanian Diary, 1915-17, cr 8vo....(Heimemenn) net 5/0 
King (B.), The H 8 2, er eerrrer? (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
King ‘ww? M.), The Little White Town of Never Weary, 8vo....(Harrap) net 7/6 
Liddell (R. 8.), Actions and Reactions in Russia, 8vo. (Chapman, & Hall) net 10/6 
Long (W.), The World's War, and other Poems, 32mo........ Long) net 2/6 
Lydekker (R.), Wild Life of the World, 3 Se tanied a Warne) net 63/0 
Lyell (J. P. R.), Cardinal Ximenes, SVO.........66.. 5 cee eneee (Grafton) net 10/6 
MeLaren (Barbara), Women of the War, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Markham (Admiral Sir A. H.), Life of Sir Clements R. Markham (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Masefield (J.), Good Friday: a Play in Verse, cr 8vo...... (Heittemann) net 3/6 
Meynell (Alice), Hearts of Controversy, cr 8vo.......... (Burns & Oates) net 50 
Morley (Viscount), Recollections, 2 vols., 8vo............0055 (Maemillan) net 25/0 
Muse in Arms (Tie), ed. by E. B. Osborn, cr Svo. a< Murray) net 6/0 
Nettleingham (F. T.), Tommy's Tunes, cr Svo.......... . Maedonald) net 2/6 
Norris (Kathleen), Martie the Unconquered, cr Svo.......... a Murray) net 5/0 
O’ Donnell (E.), The Haanted Man, cr 8vo.......... Heath & Cranton) net 5/0 
Pastoral Episties (The), intro. and notes by EB. F. Brown, 8vo....(Methuen) net 6/0 
ee a en ,” GUOR.., . « nc 5 000664000005 t0eeeens (Methuen) net 2/6 
Roberts (C.), Twenty-six Poems, cr 8vO...........6.060005- (G. Richards) net 3/6 
Russell (Rt. Hon. G. W. B.), Politics and Personalties, 8vo..... . (F. Unwin) net 7/6 
Sichel (Edith), New amd Old, Sv0.......cccccccscccccecss (Constable) net 10/6 
Sinclair (May), The Tree of Heaven, cr 8V0..........0000055- (Cassell) net 6/0 
Steege (Klyda R.), We of Italy, cf 8VO...... 0... 00. c cece ec eeees (Dent) net 4/6 
‘Twenty-two Goblins, trans. from the Sanskrit by A. W. Ryder, 8vo (Dent) net 7/6 
Wakeford (Constance), The Wounded Soldiers’ Friends, cr 8vo..(Headley) net 26 
Warwick (Kari of), Memories of Sixty Years, Svo.............. (Cassell) net 12/6 
Whibley (C.), Politic Me MOE WUMascccgterecccccecess (Macmillan) net 76 
Witcox (Ella Wheeler), Collected Poems, 3 vols., er 8vo (Gay & Hancock) net 15/0 
Wiiliams (KE. C.), Leaves from an Officer's Note-Book, 8vo........ (Arnold) net 10,6 
Willmore (J. 8.), The Great Crime and its Moral, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 


samn ensued ILLUSTRATION FREE. TBC, Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


GREEN & ABBOTT, (Lt. 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 


Mecere. 


CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 2% TO 650% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT | 
TO THE KING. 


DENT’S WATCHES : AND D>CLOGKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- | 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded | 
te a British Firm for W 
ers. The only Grand ‘Prize awarded 
} Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, 
lication. 


| Ships’ Compasses. 
BE CATALOGUE free 
DENT Co. Lta., 
ome of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


and 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, £.6. 3. 


for 
and 


Wes Da-MALc 
IRISH 
COLLARS 
Mujcsies the Kine ani Quen & SHIRTS 


in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


Samples and illustrated list post free 
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To the Sceptica! 
DIGESTIVE TROUBLES 


Advertised remedies for digestive troubles are so many that the 
public may well be pardoned for regarding them all with a certain 
amount of mistrust. 

Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly advise even those who are 
prejudiced against remedies of this nature to give Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Lozenges a trial, in view of the remarkable and con. 
tinuous accounts of benefits received. The function of these 
lozenges is, briefly, to absorb and remove the Acidity which lies 
at the root of al digestive disorders. They give immediate and 
permanent relief in cases of HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, 
DIZZINESS, &c., and they are quite harmless, having no effect 
on the stomach itself. 

The name of Dr. Jenner, coupled with that of Savory & Moore, 
may be taken as a guarantee of their genuineness and may act as 
an inducement for giving them a trial. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application: Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 














Disperse All Uric Asid Troubles. 

J\RADICATE the excessive 1 ROITWICH BRINE 
mg from your CRYSTALS are pre. 
ieoaamemnpetiein — pared from the original springs, 
matisrn, Gout, Sciatica, Lum- and sold in convenient and in- 
bago, or Arthritis. One hot expensive form for use at 
bath in which Droitwich Brine home. Medically recommended, 
Crystals have been dissolved they may be used with safety 
will give you instant relief— as the simplest and most 
a short course will complete pleasurable treatment for al! 
the cure. Uric Acid troubles. 


SEND 2/6 TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 
WESTON & WSESTALL, Ltd. (Dspt. 29), 16 Bastcheap, London, £.6.5, 
who deliver rerannd Paid to any address in Great Britain. 





DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1 s 








TO LET. 

Ix ENT, near Chislehurst Station.—Exceptionally Well-equippeu 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, 15 bedrooms, seven dormitoriesto aceomiiodat« 
about 60, bathrooms, two reception rooms, five large classrooms, dining hall and 
complete offices. Entrance lodge of eight rooms, &c. Uxtensive stabling and out 
buildings, with two additioual classrooms, six living rooms, neato range, &e. Fin 
grounds, football and cricket pitches, kitchen garden, &c., in all 21 acres. Rent, on 
lease, $700 per annum (open to an offer). Or would be let without the stabling 
oe of Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, and CHINNOOKS, 80, Cheapside, 


APPOINTMENTS, au, VACANT AND WANTED. 
OF SHEFFIELD— EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





es, Clocks, and Chro- | - 


Dae? | 
APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF DOMESTIC SUBJEOTS. 
lications are invited for the position of SUPERINTENDENT OF DOMESTI« 
SUBJECTS for Elementary Day Schools and Evening Schools in Sheffield. Com 
mencing salary £250 per aniuin. 


The lady appointed will be required to devote her whole time to the service of the 
Education Committee. 
| Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should be 
| returned, duly completed, not later than November 30th, 1917. 
Personal convassing will disqualify. 
Education Office, Sheffield, G@. 8S. BAXTER, 
October 3ist, 1917. Secretary 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council invites applications for the post of SECRETARY to the APPOIN'T- 
MENTS BOARD (Women’s Branch); salary £300. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY to the VICE-CHANCELLOR, the Universit 
Manchester. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
HOUSE MISTRESS required in April for DOMESTIC TRAINING HOUSE 
(22 students). ne offer practical experience of Housekeeping and of the teaching 
of Domestic Subject 
Apply = to TEAD- MISTRESS, enrund age, , anor ons, and salary required. 


ene & DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
in at, MISTRESS with good High School experience to 
ach French, with Geography as subsidiary subject. Cambridge Tripos or London 
preferred. Initial salary ¢150.—Forms of application, to be obtained from 
BH. HOLMES, Ropergate Kad, Pontefract, must be returned completed by 


5. ‘A. 
Mr. 


November 15th. 








Novenvher 3, 1917.] THE 


‘toe COUNCIL of the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


APPOINTMENT OF WOMAN ASSISTANT. 

The Education Committee are prepared to receive applications from wowen for the 
post of SPEC TAL ASSISTANT in their Department, at Wakefield, at a salary of 
£100 per annum, lus £15 12s. war bonus. The duties assigned to the person - 
pointed will be mainly administrative or secretarial, and will have reference to certain 
branches of both Secondary and Eleme ntary Education. Preference will be given to 
a woman possessing a University Degree or its equivalent.—Further particulars and 
forms of application (which must be returned not later than 19th November) may 


be obtained from the CHIEF CLERK, Education Department, County Hall, Wake- 


field. 
(oun NTY BOROUGH OF DARLINGTON. 


HIGH 8&¢ HOOL FOR 

Head-Mistress—Miss ELEANOR . 

Required in January, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. English Specialist. Subsidiary 

subjects, Latin and Arithmy tic. University Honours Degree essential. Salary accord- 

ing to qualifications and experionee-—Forms of application from the unde rsigned to 

be completed and returned on or before 10th November, 1917. 
Education Office, Darlington, ‘A. Cc. BOY DE, 
Secretary, 


GIRLS. 
TROTTER, M.A. 


October, 1917. 
(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
/ FALMOU'FH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, for the New Year, to teach History 
throughout the School, Junior Mathematics, and to take charge of the School Ganws— 
Hockey, Cricket and Net Ball. Salary commencing at £120.—Application to be 
made on forms which may be obtained by sending stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County High School for Girls, Falmouth. 


USE SRSITY OF 


for the University CHAIR OF 
salary will be£600 a year.- 


LONDON.—The Senate invite applic ations 
RUSSIAN tenable at King’s College. The 

pies of not more than four 
together with the names of not more 








Applications, accompanied by co 
testimoniale {twelve copies of each document), 


than four references, must received not later than by first post on Saturday, 
December 1st, 1917, by the undersigned, at the University, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, 
marked 


Applications should be 
*. PERRY, Vice-Chancellor. 
PC ILYTECHNIC, London, 8.W. 11.— 


juire the services of the following :—(a) ASSISTANT 


from whom further partic sulars may be ob tained. 
outside “‘ Chair of Russian.” 


ATTERSEA 


The Governing Body rec 


se 
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TEACHER in Domestic Science. Initial salary £150, rising by £10 per annum to £200. 
(b) PART-TIME ASSISTANT LECTURER (Woman) in the Application of 
Science to Housecraft Salary £100. 
Applications should be received on or before Wednesday, 
For particulars apply to the SEC RETARY. 


2ist November, 1917. 


TANTED by PRIVATE SECRETARY (over 20 years’ 
experience), additional me et Research work undertaken.—E. 
JAMES, .2 Cleveland Road, Barnes, 5 13. 
LECTURES, &c. 
ee PHYSICAL TR AIN YING COLLEGE, 
4 BATDERSBHA POLYTECHNIC, 8.W. 11. 


Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing 


THREE YEARS’ TRAINING for 
Games, &c. Fee, £75 for the complete Course. 

ONE YEAR’S TRAINING tn Swedish Remedial Exercises, Massage, &c. Fee 
from £25. 

NEW COURSES BEGIN in JANUARY, 1918. Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY. 

ECTURES—at 155 Brompton Road—F ridays, 3.3 3.30 p.m: 
4 Man's Progress Through the Ages—November 2nd, A. P. Sinnett; (th, Miss 


Rothwell-Gosse. Tuesdays, 8 p.m.: The Great Teachers of Humanity—November 6th, 





L. Bosman; 13th, Mrs. Moll. 
A oe CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ee ae or J Board a Education as a 


H. WOOD, M.A. 


training College for Secondary Teachers. : Miss 
A resi- 


(London), Litt.D. (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, .> id e; Gnton College. 
dential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The 
Course includes preperation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theery and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. Ample —— 
nity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember. Fees 76 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications fer admission, scholarahips, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Truste es : 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). 

Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, MP. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Principal 
Miss H. ©. GREENE. 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 


The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 


are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the ne ighb ourhood. The College stands in its own greunds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy Jocality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October. —Further Particulars on application to the SEC RETARY. 


{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained.as 
Scientific Teachers of Physieal Education. Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
R efere _ s permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 





and Rev. BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECR RE TARY. 
; LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principa!, Miss STANSFELD. 
trained in this College to become Teachers of of Gymnastics in Colleges and Se)iools. 
Nhe course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Me-lical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket Tennis, &e, 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET G ARDENS, 


» © WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College for Teachers. Chairman : Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. —¥or information concerning Scholarships and Loan 


Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


XARDENING FOR WOMEN _—Essentially — practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy ‘outdoor life 
consideration. Long or short courses. Trom 60 gs. per annum. 
begin anv date. 


Illustrated prospe ct Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


us of RIDLEY-PEAKE, 


he MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. | 


Students are 


Individual 
Courses may 


c 





houses. 
Marketing, Fruit- “preserving. —For illustrated prospectus apply FOUNIRE ALA. 


J 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
nd other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 
‘ Apply Stirling House, Manor Read, Bournemouth: 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
~{COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 


Thorough modern education. 


may specialize in Languages. Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, riding, 
swimming. Resident Pupils only. 
_Prospectus, ete., irom the PRIN [PAL Ss. 


iames, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities — Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Matron. 
I i I G H F [ E L Dp .. 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


LL INGHOLT 
S ‘oe 


e 
as well as full range of all other subjeets ; 


apply to Miss Miss GOOD, 


CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
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UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive ra - 

Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, a Rock Gardening. Full “Theoretical 
Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 





struction. 








PRIVATE ‘TUITION, 





&c. 









Beautifully situated in its own grounds. 
Older girls 





LOTHIAN. Equable climate. 
Younger pupils live in Junior House. 








yy ASTBOU RNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hite theock 


First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public. Kxa sminations. 






Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘ele. 


SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on app lication to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Te 


7 Grayshott. 






* Watford 616.” 


HINDHEAD 












. 
4 
“ 


Autumn Term, 
He ad-Mistress—Miss L 


DIE S’° COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 
boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
B.A. (Lor ion), Prine ipal. 


ANSDOWNE HOU SE, 





"ae SCHOOL. 
SOUTHWOLD. 

September 25th to December 18th. 

SILCOX. 












ERSEY LA 


Good Substitute 








liet ; healthy locality ; 





LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lincs. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &e. 


ee MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
S 





L; 









HARROW. 















Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 

t UEENWOOD, ASTBOURN E .—Prine inal : Miss 
< CHUDLEIGH and Miss ELS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education. Pre = s specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
Ri ink. Lacrosse, Hoe key, Tennis Cricket, Swimming, &c. 

RK DGB: AS’ rON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A 


a for the Universities ; Leaving > a 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head- a Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Dewns and sea. A third house has just. been opened for 
elder girls wishing to be scialize in French ned Domestic Science. 








PuE 





SEAFORD. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
if OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
with full illustrated 





whieh contains in a concise form the new Regulations, 
at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth. 
65 South Molton Street, Loudon, W. 


book, 
description of life 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 





—(Publica- 






SERVICE. 










{ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT - 

Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opens 16th January, 1918. 

Age of entry, 13} wg) to 15. Terms £80 per annuin. -Apply Messrs. DEVITT and 
MOORE, Managers, 2 Fenech ureh Buildings, E.C. 

EK ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President : The DUKE OK 

DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 

8. Physical 





Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Speeial Army and Engineering Class 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &e. __ Exhibitions for & Sons of Olficers and Clergy. 












O tc UR 66k}. » 2. ee RR. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS and ONE for DAY 






BOYS will be offered at the end of November. 


_ For particulars app ly to WILLIAM 8. LEE, 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School aud for Navy 

The School is organised In three De partments : Preparatory for Boys under the 

age of 104, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Hach Department has 
separate houses, tcaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD- M ASTI 


ER. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, RKS.—Public School 


Head-Master. 

































BERKS.—Public Education. 








Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 


Football, Cricket, Athletics, 
Scholarships July—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, MLA., Head-Master. 


QT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 





Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing. fields. ae gy Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, 
For pros| cane write to Rey v. W. 


“Be” AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
‘HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


r 
: Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalisti¢e 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Lxcellent introductions given. 





F. BU RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
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'YPEWRITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 


Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). 
from provincial towns and the country, the various Fronts and the Fleet promptly 
returned and safely packed. Pupils taken. Price List on application. 


UTHORS.—Wo are open to consider MSS. for pub! ication in 
pamphlet or book form.—Submit for —?— am to THE LITERARY 
PU BLISHING CO., 18 Berners Street, London, W. 





SCHOLASTIC ny 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Meears. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be caved to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil. district preferred, and rough idca of fees should be given, 


CHOOLS 





J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
Tele phone : 5053 Central. 
‘CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
S information respecting fchools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by — full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
| of fees, &c.), to 
T UTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Vducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
ap staffs: of the most important schools and thus able 


y information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. Telephono—1136 Muscum. 


(HOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The yam invites applications — nalified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MIST. ES or MATRONS 
in 8 , or as GOV ERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
OUT H DEVON ee 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, nr, TEIGNMOUTH. 


DR O, 


MAXIMUM OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 
For rest and change in quict and 
beautiful country surroundings, 


Ilustrated Prospectus write PROPRIETOR, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OFFEE instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 
Food ee *. fine quality, Berry or Ground, 113, carriage paid, 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, London, E.G, ! 


~~ and diet for distressed N 


re Nerves or Indiges- 
tion. It ey works wonders Competent advice. Comfort and 
privacy. La 


rgo gard 
Apply. MATRON, Lady Margaret Nursing Home, 71 Upper Tulse Hill, S.W. 


For 


Y a month of 


a 7 BOUSE of PEACE where tired, nervy, a 
Perr y obtain what they need. 
eREWits EN, "COMBE-IN- TEIGNHEAD, TEIGNMOUTH. 





EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated.-Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.c, 2. Telegrams : “ Triform, Westrand, London. ” Telephone : 1854 Gerrard. 


durable and 


direct from the 
Mills. 


T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 
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HELP, PLEASE, THE i EMERGENCY FUND 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


F unds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 





Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Es4., 17 St. Helen's Place, Lonion, E.0, 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEY, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenus, W.C. 














The 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN 


22,000 received since 1881, including 
1,500 of mon on active service, 
4,800 now in the Homes. 


Will YOU help 


in this 


URGENT NATIONAL WORK? 

Gifts gratefully received by 
PrEBENDARY Rupotr, Old Town Hall, manaiaghen Road, S.E. 11, 
Cheques, ¢ etc., crossed and made payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT: The EARL of SHAFTESBURY. 


This Society has been formed with the object of furthering the erection in our ow2 
country of those Wayside Crosses and Calvaries which are so familiar to the traveller 
in foreiga lands. 


The present time is thought peculiarly appropriate for the revival of this ancleat 
practice, of which so many beautiful instances still remaia to us. The sight of the 
shrines and crosses in France and Flanders standing so often unscathed In the midst 
of ruin has made a deep impression on the minds of many of our soldiers, ani it Is 
believed that hers in England, whether as memorials to tho fallen or simply as 
recalling the great fact of our Redemption, their appeal would be no less. 


Tt is desired to extend the scope and membership of the Society, and those intereste 1 
are invited to write to the Secretary, at the Society's Office, 8 Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, 8.W. 1, for further particulars. 


STARVING and DYING. 


This is the condition of a great number of the Allied captives in the enemy 
countries. 
Please HELP the 


British and Allies Prisoners of War Fund 


(registered wader War Charities Act) 

to alleviate the sufferings of the Allies Prisoners under its care, to whom parcels are 
regularly forwarded. The invatids and wounded are specially looked after. No 
overlapping. 
A prisoner says :—“‘ It was enly our parcels that kept us alive,” 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 

for the CHRISTMAS PARCELS 
and to enable us to continue our regular work. Thceic sad appeals for food are 
heartrending. 


Donations (cheques crossed Bani: of Ltverpool, Ltd.) should be forwarded to the 
Hon. Secretary, 


Miss E. ORD, SANDS HALL, SEDGEFIELD, Co. Durhan. 
Regular subscribers would be welcome. 


——== 








‘PAQUITABLE ~REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 MITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500, 
AACHASHS KEVERSIONS and } ml INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2 
EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Inisa_ Port. pa IrIsH 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Voils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D'Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Sclection 
sent on approval. Dircet from the LACK SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 
THEENIC Woven UNDERWEAR is Loy, 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable. Sold ia all textures and sizes 
Write for patterns an! prices 
Dept. 27, ‘Atheonie Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
ARTE RTLFICIAL TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 
pinned on vulcanite, 2s. on silver, 33. on gold, ‘8s. on platinum. Cash by 
return or rte SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable firm. 
8.C ANN & cO., 694 MARKET STREE , MANCHESTER. 
A RTICLES OF JEWELLERY, any “description er or 
otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it is 
impossible to cstimate valuo — Highest market value guaranteed, If offer 
not accepted, goods returned Strictly genuine. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 M RKET ‘STREET, MANCHESTER Estd. 1850. 
J) ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
explains very clearly the value of any artificial teeth. 
Z ¥%. LEWIS, 20 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers. 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.— Chief —— 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 
050 PRIZE. —Send e (Twopence) for par 
copy of “HOW TO Bony ONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learnto Earn) 


rticulars and 
Ly writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, arenas, London 


- 





APPEALS. 


TINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. THe Kina. 





SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Soothing as an 


Old time Melody 





TheSUPER CIGARETTE 
Fine Old Virginia 
Cork tipped Ovals 


12 for 20) 














Also in Boxes 


of 50 &100 


R.&JHILL LO 








Treasurer: Tux Earnt oy Hannowpy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Himitox. 





LONDON 
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To Savea 
Broken Nation 


UDGED by some recent utterances of the German 
Press it is beginning slowly to dawn upon the 
Huns themselves that the sufferings they have 

inflicted upon Serbia are unparalleled in their horror, | 


Let them be convicted out of their own mouth. 





** Of every four Serbians living in July, 1914,” Says | 
the V’orwirts, ‘‘ whether man, woman, or child, | 
to-day one at least is dead. That is the same as if 
17,000,000 Germans had been removed from the land 
of the living.”’ 


And yet the indomitable Serbs have not lost hope. They | 


know that England has pledged herself to protect the small 
They trust implicitly in England to free them 








nations. 
from the German yoke and to reconstitute their national | 








life. 


Mr. Lloyd George paid an eloquent tribute to the 
unquenchable spirit of Serbia when he said in August 
last, ‘‘ I am a believer in little nations. I have the 
honour to belong to one myself. I believe in the 
nation that can sing about its defeats. Our greatest 
song is the song of the defeat that drove us into the 
mountains. Serbia is a nation that can sing about its 
defeats. That is why Serbia is immortal—submerged 


under a deluge of barbarism, but not destroyed.” 






YOU as a Briton are pledged to restore 
Serbia. How are you going to redeem this 
pledge ? You can help most of all by 


subscribing to 


The Serbian 
Relief Fund 


of which Her Majesty the Queen is Patroness, and 
which has done and is doing such valuable work for 


this broken nation. 


£50,000 
is NEEDED to “carry on” 


during the coming winter 


Send a donation, great or small, to the Earl of Plymouth., the 
Hon. Treasurer, to whom all Cheques and Post Orders should 
be made payable. 

Only address, 


HOW 






URIC ACID MAKES 
YOU ILL. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOUTY HABIT. 





Amongst the readers of the Spectator a quite astonishing pro- 
portion are suffering from some form of gout without being aware 
of the fact. As you may yourself be one of this numerous group, 
you will be amply repaid for the time spent in considering these 
interesting facts regarding the insidious character of uric acid 
and the widely different forms of ill-health which result from the 
invasion of the system by this harmful waste product. 


One of the worst features of uric acid is that it can go on 
accumulating in the system for a long time before giving any 
pronounced and unmistakable signs of its presence, and such 
warnings as it has given you have perhaps quite naturally been 
misunderstood. You have probably suffered more or less at times 
from acidity, heartburn, and flatulence, or a dull, heavy pain in 
the right side over the region of the liver; you may have a good 
deal more headache than you can readily account for; and your 
kidneys may be a little out of order. You may also at times 
experience a burning and irritation upon the skin, especially 
around the ankles and the palms, or you may have noticed little 
white lumps just under the skin near the finger joints or upon the 
outer rim of the ear or on the eyelids. 

Any of these little troubles should cause you to pause and ask 


| yourself whether uric acid is making its stealthy invasion of your 


system. 
WHAT IS URIC ACID ? 

Naturally, the first question you ask yourself is: What is uric 
acid; which, it seems, is capable of producing such serious and 
varied consequences, and yet gives so little warning of its 
presence ? Uric acid is simply one of the many waste products of 
the body. It forms in every system to a certain extent, but in the 
perfectly healthy constitution, and especially during the earlier 
years of life, it is destroyed and eliminated by the liver and 
kidneys before it has time to do much harm. The real trouble 
begins when the uric acid stops in the system, for it forms certain 
hard, insoluble compounds which are prone to settle in the joints 
and muscles, and which set up all the pain, inflammation, stiffness, 
and swelling which characterize the numerous uric acid disorders, 
including gout, rheumatism, rheumatic gout, lumbago, sciatica, 
neuritis, stone, gravel, and gouty eczema. 
THE SUCCESSFUL REMEDY YFOR GOUT. 

These uric acid ills can only be overcome by a treatment that 
renders the cause innocuous and ensures its removal. This is 
precisely what is accomplished by Bishop’s Varalettes. Wherever 
they meet with uric acid or any of its compounds Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes work continuously upon them until they have converted 
them into soluble, harmless substances, which are washed out of 
their lurking-places by the blood. As the compounds of uric acid 
are broken up and withdrawn from their lurking-places the pains 
and inflammation gradually diminish, the swellings subside, joints 
and muscles regain their suppleness, and the gouty subject notes 
a constantly increasing improvement in his general health. It 
follows that the rational process of prevention is based upon the 
same principles as that of relief in the case of uric acid ailments, 
and thie_explains why Bishop’s Varalettes possess the unique dis- 
tinction of being at once a remedy and preventive. 


HEALTH RULES FOR THE GOUTY. 

The subject of uric acid and its relation to the general health 
is one of such vital importance to every man or woman who 
approaches or has passed middle age that every one will feel well 
repaid for the time spent in looking through a little booklet issued 
by the manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, 
Limited, Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman 
Street, London, E. 1. This booklet describes the principal uric 
acid ailments, with their distinguishing features, and explains 
just what must be done to get rid of them and prevent their 
return. It contains also a uric-acid-free dietary for gouty subjects, 
with goneral rules for dieting. A copy of this booklet will be sent 
post free to all applicants. Please write for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 2d., 23. 3d., 
and twenty-five days’ treatment for 5s. 6d., or they will be sent 


direct by the makers, whose address is given above. If this article 
has shown you that uric acid is lurking in disguise in your system, 
you are urged in your own interest to begin the use of Bishop’s 
Varalettes without delay. 





5, CROMWELL ROAD, S.W. 7. 
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Will you help 
give them shelter ? 


Va I‘ you could see them—caked 


with Flanders mud, soaked 
through, tired cut—you would 
understand why the men who 
bear the brunt of the fighting 
are anxious for more Y.M.C.A. 
Huis. 
Men are lying out in the 
“Crater Field ” to-day thinking 
of the warmth, the refreshment, 


£230,000 is urgently needed 


Before winter closes down.on the 
Western Front— before the cruel 
cold comes—now is the time when 
the carpenter should be at work, 
putting up those new Huts for which 
our brothers and sons are asking. 
9o are needed for France, 55 for the 
Home Camps, 28 for Salonika, and 
8 for Italy. The demand is urgent. 


Will you give one? Think of the deep 
sstisfaction of knowing that.a Y.M.C.A. 
Hut bears your name; that every one of 
those splendid men who use it will be 
your guest. Some day you may be proud 





eae Se 


the homely comfort, the 
never-failing welcome that 

will be.theirs once they can 
crawl back out of range of the 
machine-guns and make their 
way to the Hut with the Red 
Triangle on its roof. 


~ * 
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Will you help to give them 
what they want? 





eA 


a te 


to remember that, though you could not 
share the hardship and «the fighting your- 
self, you did your best to lighten the 
hardships so bravely borne by tke men in 
the firing line. 


The cost of a Hut, fully equipped, 
is £600, £750, £1,000, or £2,500, 
according to size. If you cannot 
give the whole of that sum will 
you contribute-what you can? The 
men are waiting. The time is short. 
| In a few weeks the first frosts will 
be here. 


Please send 
your cheque 





é 
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POST THIS TO-DAY. 





[post rms verre 


To Major R. L Barclay, 
Y.M.C.A. National Headquarters, 
12, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


I have pleasure in-enclosing £ 
towards the Special Work of the Y. M.C. A. 
for the Troops. 


Donations should be addressed to Major R. 
L. Barclay, Y.M.C.A. National Headquarters, 
12, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. Cheques 
should be made payable to Major R. L. 


\_____ Barclay, and crossed “Barclay’s Bank, Limited.” 


Name 
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Mer UII ALLIANT AY 
Is this Great WORLD- WAR: 
~ Foretold in the BIBLE-? 


THE 
NEW 
PRO- 
PHEC v 


R. K. ARNAUD. 


In this remarkable book the author 
traces and correlates Biblical Prophe- 
cies from their original utterance to 
their subsequent fulfilment. He 
brings the light of modern research to 
bear upon his subject, whose vast in- 
terest gradually deepens and widens as 
he leads us to the exact point in the 
predictions of Holy Writ at-which we 
stand to-day. 
Price 2/6 net, cloth. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, 
WARWICK SQ., aaaiaiin EC. 4. 
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Ww. suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s, 


addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The * Spectator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Te The MANAGER, The “‘ SPECTATOR,” 


* SPECTATOR ”’ sent for one year to 


A SUITABLE PRESENT _ 
IN WAR TIME. 


than an Annuel Subscription to the ‘* Specrator.”’ 


2d., or if for abroad for £1 10s. 6d., in an envelope 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 


(Please state Title or whether Mr., Mrs., or Misa.) 


NE i. 56 10 OSs cr bens aeGleitch bc dO hs 
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(de luxe) 


Adjustable __. 
Chair. 


HIS beautiful Chair, a superb specimen of the cabinet maker's 

art, is made of beautifully finished solid oak, with wood under 
frame and extra strong castors. 
Large velvet. corduroy cushions, shaped arm rests, and a large up- 
holstered foot rest (which slides snugly beneath the seat when not 
in use) make this chair the most luxurious model yet produced, 


Price £6 - 4 8 = 6 


Sent anywhere in England carriage paid, 
Art Catalogue of Adjustable chairs from 29s. 6d. sent post free tf 
* Spectator " is mentioned 


WOLFE « HOLLANDER, Ltd., cenerat Furnisrers, 
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JOHN LONG’S SUCCESSFUL 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Second Edition. 


A NOVEL WITH MORE THAN 
A ‘TOUCH OF GENIUS INIT. 
By JULIAN HINCKLEY, a new Author. 


sold 








“e* 


*,* First impression 
Secon: 1 hee tccead at once 


out before publication, 








Third Edition. 


THE GARMENT OF 
IMMORTALITY 


By the late ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 
_ EVENING NEws.—‘‘‘ The Garment of Immortality ; 
is a love story of potency and pathos, worthy to be placed 
with the best work this greatly lamented couple achieved.’ 





Third Edition. 


DEAR YESTERDAY 


By AMY J. BAKER (Mrs. Mayuard Crawford), 
Author of ‘‘ Moonflower,” ‘‘I Too Have known,’ 
“The Impenitent Prayer,’’ “‘ Thy Snake Garden.”’ 
THE TrmEs.— Amy J. Baker (Mrs. Maynard Crawford) 
has established, not without success, a special lime in 
novels of the South African veld; and it is a pleasant 
enough picture which she here gives us of social life just 
before the outbreak of war.’ 





Second Edition. 


ALL THE JONESES 


By BEATRICE KELSTON; Author of “A Three- 
Cornered Duel,’’ “The Blows of Circumstance,’ 
““ Seekers Every One.” 

TimEs.— This amusing tale. . . . There is rea! 
humour in it ; moreover, there is a pleasant love story, 
an extremely obnoxious archdeacon, an extraordinarily 
vivacious pair of twins, and an additional complication in 
the form of a substituted child.’ 





THE 





Second Edition. 


THE WONDER MIST 


The Eurasisan,’’ 





By HENRY BRUCE, Author of “ 
The Residency,”’ ‘‘ The Song of Surrender.’ 
THE TimEs.—‘‘ A romantic tale of great adventure. 


A full, vigorous story. Mr. Bruce, as usual, paints with 
a rich brush.’’ 


Second Edition. 


A MARRIAGE FOR TWO 


By JAMES BLYTH, Author of ‘‘ Rubina,” ‘‘ A:naze 
ment,” ‘“‘ Ursula’s Marriage,” ‘‘ Vain Flirtation,’’ 
** A Modern Sacrifice.’ 

Bristol, TimEs.—‘‘ A typical love story by James 
Blyth, the author of those popular successes ‘ Rubina ’ and 
‘Amazement.’ In the present case are contrasted the 
village beauty and the girl of the ‘ Classes.’ ”’ 





Reel Edition. 


THE SHAME OF SILENCE 


By MARES CONNOR LEIGHTON. 
ScotsMAan.—“ A strong melodramatic plot dexterousl) 
handled and full of sensational surprises.” 








Second Editic Edition 
ANOTHER ‘WOMAN’ S SHOES 
By H. MAXWELL, Author of ‘ The Beloved 
Premier,’’ ‘‘ Honour in Pawn, Quittauce,’’ “ Evelyn 


ou Thorns.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘' Mr. Maxwell tells his tale with 
never-flagging interest ‘and in that deftly alluring style 
which yields a dramatic episode on almost every page 
The author creates in Helen a very enticing person whose 
acquaintance the public should covet at once.” 








JOHN LONG, LTD., 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 











252-256 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W. 1! 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAP 


SELL IT 


AT 


GOVERNMENT 
SCHEDULE PRICES 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


Established 1875. Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 

















s| Nestor Cigarettes 
— (True Egyptian) 


_ Distinguished always for the un- 
varying quality of the highest-grade 
Turkish leaf, and perfect manu- 
facture, the Nestor stands first in 
favor among men of educated taste. 








For thirty-five years 
Nestors havebeen the 
choice of those whose 
judgment counts. 


The name ‘Nestor’ 
on your Cigarette 
is the mark of a 
quality famous all 
round the world. 
The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment stamp on 
every box and tin of 


SOME POPULAR SIZES: 
SURFINE. 
10, 1/- ; 20, 2/-; 25, 2/6; 
50, 5/-; 100, 9 11. 
EXCELSIOR (MILDER): 
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Nes‘or Cigarettes 10, 1044. ; 25, 2/1; 
is the guarantee om 3 SOR AP 

k of the T LADIES’ CIGARETTES 
mar o t ie rue (GOLD Tip): 
Egyptian Cigarette. ‘Queen,’ 25, 3/5; 100,13/- 
Nes:ors are made *Setos Amber’ 


in Cairo of selected 
Turkish Leaf. 


(Orientally perfumed) 
10, 1/10; 20, 3/8; 50, 9/-; 
100, 17/9. 


At all High-class Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the World you can buy Nestors. 


NESTOR GIANACLIS LTD. 
CAIRO AND LONDON, 








—— — 55555855 —— 
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The First Book in a 
Strange Tongue. 


The Bible Society's list of versions includes 500 different 
languages. Of these languages 300 did not even possess 
an alphabet until they were reduced to. written form, in order 
that more members of the human family might receive God's 
Word, each in his mother-tongue. 


What it means to master an unwritten language, without 
help of book or teacher, can be fully appreciated only 
by those who have toiled at such a task. By patient drudgery, 
by sweat of brain, by persistent: prayer, the pioneer translator 
cuts a road through the jungle of strange sounds and intricate 
grammar and puzzling idiom. 


One Translator in Nigeria began by holding up his finzers 
to learn the native names of numerals. In seven years he 
had acquired a vocabulary of 11,000 words—including 109 
different terms for ‘‘ great,’ and 60 each for “long” andj 
**short’’—and had translated all four Gospels, the first book 
in the speech of half-a-million people. 


Throughout this essential service the translator and the Bible 
Society work hand in hand. The Society puts at the translator's 
disposal the fruits of a hundred years’ experience. It provides 
him with books of reference and needful equipment. It gives 
financial help to the translator and his native assistants. Above 
all, these missionaries in their lonely struggle are encouraged 
by the assurance that when their task is complete the Bible 
Society will relieve them of all the cost and trouble of printing 
and publication. 


During the last five years the Bible Society has published 
versions in 42 fresh languages—an average of one new language 
in about every six weeks. 


Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the Bible Society 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 














THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary. Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


\| 
1} 


‘K’ BOOTS ror ALL? 


Unfortunately not in War-time. 
Our Fighting Men come first, 
and must have their ‘K’s! 


But there are now ‘K’ 
Boots and Shoes in reduced 
civilian 





numbers for wear. 


There will be ‘K.’ Footwear for 
all wearers when PEACE comes. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY |: 


AND AFTER. NOVEMBER. 


aK AUSTRIA. By the Very Rev. Canon William Barry, D.D. 
HOW 30 a OF UNDERGROUND GERMANISM. By W. Morris Colles. 
oan DE-NATIONALISATION OF THE CAURCH OF ENGLAND. 


By the Right Rev. the oe Bishop of C arlisle. 
ATURE PEACE WOULD MEAN: SOME FACTS FOR * PACIFISTS.’ 
weranee By J. Ellis Barker. 
R THE LITTLE Peor By William Harbutt Dawson, 
r Peek TS Ine NEW ERA. By Morcton Frew en, 
eon UNDER REPAIR: A REPLY TO Proressox Linpsay. By A. P. Sinnett. 
jm §ToRY OF THE DECLARATION OF Paris, By Sir Francis Piggott. 
THE (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 
TH By Sir John Macdonell, K.C.B 
‘ HOUT A LETTER FROM PETROGRAD 
sap — JUNE. By John Pollock. 
AGAINST VENEREAL INFECTION: A REPLY TO SR BRYAN DONKIN. 

Tyee By Sir Francis Champneys, Bart., M.D. 
THE EDUCATION OF A NATION. By Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G. 
BRERBOAM TREE AND THE SHAKESPEREAN THEATRE. By H. M. Watbrook. 

Tye AIR WAR AND TAE Bistor 3’ RELIGION: a RSJOINDZE2 TO CaNon Wertca. 


By Harold F. Wyatt. 
WHERE THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE HAS LEFT US By W. Basil Worafold. 
PRESID 


UE FREEDOM OF THF SEA. 
ge TR ANNFXATIONS OR INDEMNITIES 


ENT WILSON’S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT. By Robert Machray. 
London : a Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Square. 


“The ( Contemporary Review. 


NOVEMBER, 1917. 2s. 6d. not. 

FOUR MONTHS IN AMERICA. By Percy Alden, M.P. 
THE REQUISITE SECOND CH AMBER. By Aneurin William;, M.P. 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. By Lord Parm or. 
RICARDO. By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson, M.P. 
LABOUR IN FRANCE. By J. H. Harley. 
THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO. By August Zalcski. 
CAPTURE OR CONTROL: A STUDY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SEA 

LAW. By Sir Graham Bower. 
JAPAN AS IT IS. 
THE ULSTER NATIONALIST. 
CHRISTUS FUTURUS. 
THE UNMARRIED MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 
ANTWERP AND THE SCHELDT. 
SOME FIRSTHAND RECOLLECTIONS OF MAZZINTI. 
By the Marches. Bice Pareto Magliano. 

By Dr. Ernest A. Baker, 


By J. W. Goo. 

By D. N. Bannerjes. 
By Annie E. Barnes, 
By C. Smeesters. 


THE MUSCULAR NOVEL, 








The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1917. 
WHO KNOCKS AT THE DOOR? By OLIVE ScHREINER 
FINLAND'S INDEPENDENCE: A LETTER FROM HELSINGFORS. 
By Roperr Crozer LONG. 
THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL SITUATION, By Po.iticvs. 
AREAL SECOND CHAMBER. By J. B. Firtu 
“THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS”: THE ENE MY’S a 
ARCHIBALD HvURrp. 
ones 4 AND IRON IN WAR. THE IMPORTANCE OF RY SACE AND LOR- 
INE. By“ ¥ 
AN AMBASSADOR’S REVELATIONS: MR. GERARD’S BOOK. 
By SipNeY WdaITMAY, 
OUR SWEET FRIEND ag” E! By a MILNE, 
SIR CHARLES DILKE. y H.M. HYND 
TROPICAL COLONIES > INTERN ATION Xt GOVERNMENT.’ 
By Joan H. Harars, 
AN OPEN LETTER TO LORD MILNER. 
By OSWALD Sro.t. 


PROBLEMS OF FINANCE: 


A NOTE ON OSCAR WILDE. By Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
THE GATES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Capratn C. BATTINE. 
FOREIGN ACCOUNTS OF THE GRUAT FIRE OF LONDON. 


By WALTER GEORGE BELL. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH MAPS. 
CORRESPONDENCE, ‘“ COUNTING THE COST.” By ABBE WETTERLE. 
LONDON: “CHAPMAN ane MALL, LTO. 


OOKS.—McFall’s ‘Beautiful Children, 8s.; McCarthy's Irish 
Land and Irish Liberty, 4s.; Jebb’s Small Holdin 3 of England, 3s. 6d. ; 
Sands’ History of the Harlequinade, coloured plates, 12s. 6d., pub. 24s. ; Ransome’s 
Book of Love, 5s., pub. 10s. 6d.; W. B. Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; 
George Moore’s The Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by the Author, £2 10s.; Works 
Francis Thompson, 3 vols., Ist Edit., £1 158.; Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse ani 
other Studies, 2 vols., 158.; Flying Fume; sct “A,” by Hodgson, Stephens, Jackson, 
Honcy wood, &c., very rare, £10 10s.; Cuala Press Broadsides, complete sct, £4 4s. ; 
MacDonagh, Thomas Campion and the Art of English Poetry, Presentation Copy 
from the Author, £3 3s.; 100,000 books in stock. Catalogues on application.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 


Books om al MUSICIANS. 


A Catalogue of nearly 1,900 boo oks, old and rare, second-hand and new, 
Telating to Music and Musicians, including many interesting Items from the libraries 
of W. H. Cummings, Mus.Doc., and T. Lea Southgate, Mus.lo0c.—Post free on appli- 
cation to HAROL D REEVES,. Vale > Road, Claygate, Surrey. 


| OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epic. 

The Epic of — and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. Tho Epic 
of Charlemagne. The Epic of London. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. 
The greatest | ‘poems of the time. 2s. 6d. each.—FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of Books 

in all Branches of Litcrature, New as Published, now offere d at Greatly 

Reduced Prices.. Literature, Science, H'story, Travel, Biography, and Fiction,— 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wi mmore Str: eet, W. 1. 








MU SIC ‘and 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
The LIBRARY of the late GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Esa. 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 2 nd { 35 New Bond Street, 
W. 1, on Monday, November 5th, and four following days, and on Monday, Novem- 
ber Toth, and two following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 

The LIBRARY of the late GEORGE MANVIL LE FENN, Fsq., of Isleworth, 
Middlesex, comprising the works of cminent English authors ; books relating to the 
stage ; theatrical biographies; a large collection of playbills : Shakespearian litera- 
ture; first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Ainsworth, Lever, Jesse, &c.;  extra- 
illustrated books; trials, song-books, plays, &c.; books illustrated by Cruikshank, 
«&c., &e, 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, 


HODGE | 
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now in its 15th Gdition. 


The Gospel of the 
Hereafter 
By Dr. PATERSON-SMYTH 


15th Edition. 23. 64. nat. 











- This _ book,” the Bishop of - London _ says, 


“has already comforted many stricken souls 





and taken away the fear of death from many.” 








OTHER WORKS by DR. PATERSON-SMYTH : 


GOD AND THE WAR 


7th Edition. Bs. Gd. net. 
A SYRIAN LOVE STORY 
2nd Edition. Bg. 64. net 
THE MEN WHO DIED IN BATTLE 
4s. 3d. net. 


3rd Edition. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, 
WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


OCTOBER. THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF M. GERMAN TRADE AFTER THE 
THIERS. By Henri Welschinzer. WAR. By William Harbutt Dawson. 
GERMAN METHODS IN TURKEY. ba a aR : 
AGRIC U LTU RAL EDUCATION ei LORD GEORGE HAMILTON AND 
THE UNITED STATES By SIR CHARLES DILKE, By Ber- 

idward Porritt. nard Holland, C.B 

: ~ 

THE PLACE NAME S OF ENGLAND. NATIONAL EDUCATION AND 


By G. B. Gr er ; 
‘ SF . : NATIONAL LIFE. By J. li. G, 
THE FINAL SETELEMENT OF THE Py ren 


BALKANS. (With Map.) 
WORLD CONGESTION AND THE | THE STATE AND THE MOTHER. 
REAL ARMAGEDDON. By H.-G. | HE BAGDAD RAILWAY NEGO- 
Mtchinewn. age - | TATIONS, (With Map.) 
A_NEW INDIA: THE MALAY 
STATES. By Arnold Wright. (With | THE COURSE OF THE WAR. By 
Map.) Colonel W. 8. Blood. (With Map.) 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Prosent Membors of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are now admi;:sible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


“ Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 








Office; 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Just out. A sensational disclosure of the boundless 
demands made by Germany’s prominent men. 


GERMANY’S 
ANNEXATIONIST AIMS 


By S. GRUMBACH. Translated, abbreviated, 
and introduced by J. ELLIS BARKER, Author 
of “‘Modern “Germany,” etc. Those who wish 
to know what are Germany’s aims regarding 
Belgium, France, Russia, the British Empire, 
Turkey, the Far East, America, the World, will 
find a special chapter devoted to each subject. 
The book is a mine of information. 3s. 6d. net. 


THREE CENTURIES OF TREATIES OF 


PEACE AND THEIR TEACHING 


By the Right Hon. Sir W. G. F. PHILLIMORE, 
Bart., D-C.L., LL.D., late Lord Justice of Appeal. 
The object of this book is to supply materials for 
guidance and warning when the terms of the 
future peace come to be settled. 7s. 6d. net- 


22 MONTHS UNDER FIRE 


By Brigadier-General H. PAGE CROFT, C:M.G., 
M.P. The record of a Member of Parliament 
who joined his Territorial regiment on the out- 
break of war, and took a long and continuous part 
in the fighting- 5s. net. 


SIR COLIN C. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, 





K.C.S.I. LL.D. & LIFE AND LETTERS 

OF. Edited by his Niece, Miss MARY A. 

HOLLINGS. Iilustrated. 12s. net- 
THE BOOK OF 


THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS 


Issued with the Authority of the Lawes Agricul- 
tural Trust Committee. New and Revised Edition, 
Edited by E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., Director of the 
Experimental Station, Rothamsted. With Illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 72 YEARS 


By the HON. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ Readings on the Divina Com- 
media of Dante.’’ 12s. net. 


INSIDE CONSTANTINOPLE 


A Diplomatist’s Diary during the Dardanelles 
Expedition, Aprilto September, 1915. By LEWIS 
EINSTEIN, late Special Agent at the American 
Embassy, Constantinople. 6s. net. 


THE FAITH OF A FARMER 


Extracts from the Diary of William Dannatt, of 
Great Waltham. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by J. E. G DE MONTMORENCY. Being the 
record of a mystic who was also a practical 
agriculturist—-shows how a business mind dis- 


cerned God in Nature. 5s. net. 
WILKES AND THE CITY 
By Sir WILLIAM P. TRELOAR; Bart. A book 


which sheds new light on the personality of 
Wilkes and on his work as City Magnate and 
public man. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


LIFE & LETTERS MAGGIE BENSON 


By her Brother, ARTHUR C. BENSON, C.V.O. 
LL.D., Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
With Illustrations. Ready next week, 7s. 6d. net. 





BLACKIE & SON'S LIST 


A NEW POETICAL DRAMA, 


HOW JOY WAS FOUND : 


A Fantasy in Verse in Five Acts. By ISOBEL W. 
HUTCHISON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This — study in verse, with its many delightful lyrics, 
to — “oy to hear a fresh note in poetry, as well as to Hires | 
people gener 


* Lightly a and melodious dialogue . 





. - Pleasing and alluring,” 


A ready gift of lyrical charm and dramatic fervour.”—Daily Ch 
« Mies Hutchison’s iantasy is delightful from end to end, ond roveals g 
lyrical gift of no common order.”—Outlook. 


MARGARET OF SCOTLAND AND 
THE DAUPHIN LOUIS: 


An Historical Study based mainly on Original Docu. 
ments preserved in the Bibliotkéque Nationale. ‘By 
LOUIS A. BARBE, Officier d’Académie, Author of 
The Tragedy of Gowrie House, In Byways of Scottish 
History, &¢. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


A work of much varied interest and historical significance ag throwing 
fresh light on the relationships of France, Scotland, and England in the 
first half of the fifteenth eentury. 


“This able Tittle monograph . . . is valuable to the historical -studeng 


s filling up a gap in the history of the relations of the two counter! 
teresting to the general reader from the number of illuminati ng daa 
the author has collected of public and private life in the firat halt 


fifteenth century.’ *—Sypectator. 

“Its value ‘lies in the fact that it is the product of fresh and original 
investigation by a Franco-Scottish scholar of repute, and that it gives the 
narrative in more detail than is elsewhere accessible, and in an easy and 
pleasant manner.”’—T'imes, 

‘Mr. Barbo’s fine monograp! bears witness to the most se 
research.... He has, from the point of view of the average reader, 4 
better thing to offer them in a charm of style that makes of the fants a 
vivid and moving piece of fifteenth-century life.”—QutlooF. 


WONDER TALES FROM SCOTTISH 
MYTH AND LEGEND. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of Indios 
Myth. and Legend, Egyptian Myth and Legend, to. 


With Ithustrations by JOHN DUNCAN, ASA. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
This work is a fresh and important contribution to the literature of 


folk-lore, and at the same time a book of real ““ Wonder Tales. 

** Not only those who are interested in folk-lore, but also those 
like a good i 4 story, should read this volume, which is beautifled 
quan f Mr. John Dunoan’s delightful pictures.”—Outlook. 

Kv volume ines has the rare merit of appealing with almost equal direst 
ness to old and young alike. ... A collection of delightful stories.”"— 
Glasgow Herald. 


AN ESSAY ON METAPHOR IN 
POETRY. 


With an Appendix on the Use of Metaphor in Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam. By J. G. JENNINGS, MA. 
(Oxon.). Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Mr, Jennings . has ages, not = 
scientific analysis and an historical survey of metaphor pty its use s, bu 
also enriched his study with a conception, both imaginative and philo 
sophical, of his theme. ... A piece of writing often as beautiful as it 
lucid in expression.”"—The Times, 

“Mr. Jennings . . . writes with an enthusiasm that does not cloud his 
logical faculty, and the quotations he cites are more than apposite lustre 
tions: they make one feel that magical power which is the soul of fins 
literature.’’—Atheneum 


pasted into a few illuminating p 


MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS 
AURELIUS. 


A Selection. Translated from the Greek and Anno- 
tated by J. G. JENNINGS, M.A. (Oxon.). Crowa 
8vo, 2s. 


A selection analysed in scholarly fashion and setting forth the social siée 
of the great thinker. 


HEALTH. OF WORKING GIRLS. 


A Handbook for Welfare Supervisors and others. 
By BEATRICE WEBB, M.D., Ch.B., Nat. Set 
Tripos, Camb. With “ Foreword ” by Miss HILDA 
MARTINDALE, H.M. Senior Lady Inspector -of 
Factories. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“It is so thoroughly sensible, so admirably practical, and withal ¢ 
interestingly put, that we can recommend it with confidence to every 
working woman. +_w a Gazette. 

‘In this well-balanced, practical, and suggestive Handbook they wil 
find much medical felermaction and weleome guidance.”—The 

‘ Every worker brought into contact with women would be the better for 
@ perusal of this most interesting and healthful book.’’— Nursing T'tmes, 

‘ Full of useful hints ; and we do not remember to have met with a book 
of the kind conveying Clearer or more practical advice.” -—Athencewn. 





BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C, 4. 





LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 





GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 
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NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


The Dwelling-Place of Light. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard 
Carvel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle —“ It is a characteristically Churchill novel, 

5 in conception, wide in its sweep of human nature acting on: 

public affairs, an well written. 


Summer. By EDITH WHARTON, 6s. not. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ We do not remember anything in recent fiction 
more impressive than that funeral scene in the mountain.” 


Christine. By ALICE CHOLMONDELEY, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
and Water.—“ One of the moat vital and intense condemnations 
ef Germany that has been or will be produced.” 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


The Romance of King Arthur 

and his Knights of.the Round Table. 
Abridged from Malory’s Morte D’Arthur' by 
ALFRED W.. POLLARD. With sixteen Plates~in 
Colour, Full-Page Illustrations and numerous Decora- 
tions in line by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Ordinary Edition. Feap. 4to. 103. 6d. net. 
Edition.de Luxe, limited to 500 copies. Damy 4to. 


42s. net. 
The Times.—"‘ A handsome book, suitable for the Christmas book 
elf.” 





sh 





SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sacrifice, and. other Plays. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE,. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Priest of the Ideal. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” &c. 7s. 6d. not. 


The Daily News.—“ A book which mwmy people will find attractive. 
.» » Itis much the best of Mr. Grahanr's recent books.” 








A History of the French 
Novel. (To the Close of the 19th 
Century.) 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. and Hon. D.Litt. 
Vol. I., from the beginning to 1800. 18s. net. 


The Outlook.—“ It is impossible to overestimate the value of such 
a work as a work of reference nor its interest. as a book merely for 


reading.”” 


About Winchester College. 
By A. K. COOK. To which is prefixed De Collegio 
Wintoniensi by Ropurt Matsew. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The Times.—*‘ No Wykehamist should be without this book, on which 
Mr. Cook has lavished the work of years and incorporated the labours 
ef many forerunners.” 

Logic as the Science of the 

Pure Concept. 
Translated from the Italian of BENEDETTO 
CROCE by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.R.AS. 8vo. 14s. net. 


True Tales of Indian Life. 
By DWIJENDRA NATH NEOGI, B.A., Author of 
** Sacred Tales of India,” &c, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


2s. net. 


OCTOBER NO. JUST READY, 

History. The Quarterly Journal of the Historical 
Association. Edited by Professor A. F. POLLARD, 
M.A., Litt.D. Price ls. net. Annual Subscription, 
post free, 4s. 6d. net. 

Lxeapine ConTENTS :—The Expulsion of the Long Parlia- 
ment. By Prof. C. H. Firth, LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.A.— 
The Teaching of History. I., In Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan Wilkes. I1., In Elementary 
Schools. By J. A. White.—Historical Revisions. LI., 
Magna.Carta. By A. F. Pollard. IL., The Real Signifi- 
cance of the Armada’s Overthrow. By Geoffrey Callender. 
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£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
@n subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH, SPANISH 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. Send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number, with 

full particulars :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex. St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published ha!f-yearly, from January 
fo June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday tn January and July. Cloth 


COLLINS’ LIST. 


By HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
This novel contains a profound and moving study ofove acr oss the gulf created 
by the war. 





“The Machine,”’ 





Third Large Impression in the Press. 


‘MISSING’ 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ A picture drawn from a thousand lives . . . truth and feeling to which none 
can fai to respond.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Missing ’ will thrill thousands cf readers . . . for it is a very vigorous-and 
very daring exercise in imagination.”—The Daily Telegraph. 
An impression of vehement and tragic earnestness in her country’s cause of 
passionate sympathy with the sufferings of her countrymen and countrywomen. 
- » » One of thé strongest stories that she has written.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 





Second Impression in the Press. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. 


By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure 
of Drawing by W. Rothenstein. 5s. net. 

<a Yigg one of the most charming things the author ever wrote.... ‘The 
Middle Years’ represents one of the highest achievements of the American 
author, who loved England so well that he became an Englishman, and almost 
broke his heart over our sufferings in the great war.”"—The Daily Telegraph. 





Second Impression. 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 


By JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“It is the autobiography of a girl of the labouring classes. The life is ugly, 
but the temperament througit which it is revealed is beautiful. The people are very 
real in their brutality and their kindness, in their fun and their aspirations. This 
book is a remarkable document of working-class life.""—The Daily News: 
“ Told in so sincere a: way. that it becomes a thrilling romance. . . . She has an 
infallible sense for the vital phrase, the vital gesture.’’—Zveryman. 
“* Indescribably touching. . . . One does not often come across a book in which 
the people are so clearly real people. . . . It is easy to talk platitudes about the 
fulness of even the bares t and hardest kind: of life—its keen interests, its braye 
emotions, its deep griefs, its various hopes. ‘FIELDS OF THE FATHERLKESS’ 
makes these platitudes live as realities, as fine facts amid the grim and sordid 
facts of which the tale is full.”"—7'he New Statesman. 


TURGENEV. 


By EDWARD GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

* It is undoubtedly the best critical book in the English language on Turgeneév, 
and it is likely to remain so.” —T'he Outlook. 


Second Impression. 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 
By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. With Map and 30 


Illustrations. 6s. net. 


“ One of the best booksinthe world . . . am*gical book.”—Zveryman. 
“In no invented adventure story could you find more thrilling incidents.”— 


Truth. 











Second Impression. 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. ExtraCrown 8vo. 6s. net, 


“The man among living novelists best qualified to do for Arabia what Sir 


Walter Scott did for Scotland.” — Western Daily Mercury. 
“ If this novel is not as brilliant a success as anything he has written we shall 


be astonished.” —She field Daily Telegraph. 


W. E. FORD :A Biography. 
By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. Extra 
Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 6s. net. 
** Most admirably and vividly done, .. . The wide influence which Ford was 
denied in his lifetime may be accomplished by means of this record.”—The West- 
minster Gazette. 


SENLIS. 
By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of “ Diana of Dobson’s.” 
Extra Crown 8vo, with }) Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
** Almost the authority of an official report.”—T7'hs Glasgow Herald. 
“One of the most powerful books that has been issued revealing the methods of 
the Germans is Senlis, by Cicely Hamilton. . j It is 








. this amazing record... 
just such a book as this that will determine our people to see this war through at all 
costs.” —Court Journal. 





Second Impression. 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 vols. 12s net 


READY NOVEMBER lth. 

LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 3 4 

By the late R. E. Vernéipe, Second-Liceut. The Rifle Brigade. 

Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece. 63. net. 

These letters, covering the whole period of Mr. R. E. Vernéde’s active service ia 

the field in France and Flanders, as 2nd Lieutenant, The Rifle Brigade, were 
written day by day to his wife, and form a unique record of the war as seen through 
his sensitive temperament. They begin on November 18th, 1915, and end on 
the 8th of April, 1917. On the following day he died of wounds. 
THE LOVING HISTORY OF PERIDORE AND PARAVAILL. 

By Mavurice.Hewterr.. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


| AN AUTUMN SOWING. 
By E. F. Benson. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











Case: forthe Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Borkseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office. # 12 6d. each; by post, 18. 9d. 


“LONDON: 48 Pall- Mall, S.W. 1, W: COLLINS, SONS-& CO.. LTD. 
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PUBLICATIONS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY holds a CENSOR'S PERMIT, enabling it to transmit, on behal} 
of purchasers, all its publications to Neutrals and to any Allied Countries otherwise prohibited, 














The Society begs to announce the important publication :— 


“GREATER. LOVE HATH NO MAN THAN THIS THAT A MAN LAY DOWN HIS LIFE,” 
after the Academy picture by CHARLES Sims, R.A. .Edition limited to 409 signed Proofs of a Medici 
Print in colour [Diameter 18} inches]. £3 3s. (post free £3 4s.). Hlustrated Prospectus of this and 
other modern subjects, post free. 

THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS & CALENDARS—which have never been printed or engrave4 
in Germany—have so increased their circulation that several items are already Out of Print. Th: 
Society’s staff is also so reduced that late orders may be delayed. Detailed Lists, post free, 

THE MEDICI PRINTS. Complete Illustrated Prospectus (revised to date), 6d. post free. 

WAR MEMORIALS. The Society specialises in these. It does mot provide “ stock patterns,” but, 
having the best Architectural and other advice, invites inquiries and submits de signs adapted to 
the requirements of each case. Leaflet (illustrated) on War Shrines, post free. 


Equally suitable as Christmas gifts are :— 

MEMORABILIA: a Series of Booklets in Literature and Art—Printed in the Riccardi Press fount on 
pure rag paper; in hand-made paper wrappers with Italian XVIth Century border design. They 
are of uniform dimensions—6 by 4} inches—and each is contained in a stout envelope. Illustrated 
Volumes: Each, 1s. 6d. net (post free 1s. 8d.). Unillustrated: 1s. net (post free 1s. 2d.). Detai'ed 
List of the Volumes in this Series free on demand, 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN: (1) A BOOK OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (2) A BOOK-OF 
THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST. Each small 4to, with 13 4-colour Plates after the Old Masters, 
Introduction, Text in the Words of the Bible, and Notes on each picture in simple languag>. Exch 
3s. net (post free 3s. 5d.) 

THE HEROES: or Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. By CHARLES KinGsLEy. 12 Pilates after the 
water-colours by W. RussELt Fiint. Sm. Cr. 4to, cloth gilt, 73. 6d. net (post free 83.). 

THE SONG OF SOLOMON (Authorised Version). With ro Plates after the water-colours by W. RussrLt 
FLINT. Small crown 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. net (post free 63. 64.). 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by Grorce 


Lonc. 12 Plates after the water-colours by W. RussELL FLIntT. Small crown 4to, cloth, ros. 64d. 
net (post free IIs.). 


SONGS AND LYRICS OF ROBERT BURNS. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by 
WILLIAM MaAcDonaLp. 12 Plates after the water-colours by W. R. and R. P. Fiinr. Small crown 
4to, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. net (post free r11s.). 


FRENCH LYRICS. Edited, with an Introduction, by GEorRGE SarntsBpury. 8 Plates after the 
water-colours by A. GERARDIN. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net (post free 8s.). 

VASARI'S LIVES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS, in 
10 Volumes with over 500 full-page Plates, of which 100 are in colour, An entirely new translation 
by GASTON DE VERE. Buckram, {1 5s. per Volume (post free {1 5s. 9d.). Owing to the increased 
cost of binding, the price per volume will be {1 7s. 6d. as from January Ist. Special Prospectus post 
free. Each Volume may be purchased separately. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LD., 


SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD STREET. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY : AMERICAN BRANCH, I2 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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